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HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 


Iv speaking of the Bourbons, more especially of Louis XVI. and his 
immediate family, it has been the common mistake of Americans, to sup- 
pose themselves bound by an obligation of gratitude for the assistance 
rendered by. them in our contest for independence; and the maxim of 
nil nisi bonum, has been generally observed towards them, with an ho- 
nest, but certainly erroneous, persistency. We owe no gratitude to the 
Bourbons. It was the spontancous, universal sympathy of the French peo- 
ple, and a spirit of chivalry in a few of the youthful nobles, that suggest- 
ed the policy to their sovereign; who looked not beyond the argument 
that it would be the means of humbling his great hereditary rival. The 
Bourbons never felt, and could not in the nature of things be supposed to 
feel, that gencrous and disinterested kindness towards a people struggling to 
be free, which alone could entitle them to our gratitude, for their services 
of arms and money. And besides, that sentiment, even if properly due, 
should be no excuse for concealing or falsifying the truths of history.— 

With the exception of a short interval, comprising the period of the 
first revolution, and the brief but brilliant career of Napoleon, the Bour- 
bon dynasty has held the throne of France for nearly a thousand years— 
besides furnishing, from its colateral branches, an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of sovereigns to several other kingdoms and principalities of Europe. 
This is a fortune which no other dynasty known to history has enjoyed ; 
and which is of itself suflicient, not only to place them above all parallel, 
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but in the most signal and conspicuous manner to point out this family, as 


a necessary sacrifice, in order to convince the world, that however far back 
kings may trace their hereditary authority, their right to rule is derived 
from the consent of their subjects, and not from the divinity of its origin. 
It is no wonder that Charles X. tracing his pedigree to Hugh Capet, or ac- 
cording to some genealogists of the house to the still more remote Charle- 
magne, should faney himself the Vicegerent of God upon earth, and re- 
gard his subjects as bound to him by an infrangible chain of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance. It was time that this family should be brought 
down to the level of humanity—and though legitimacy itself should ex- 
pire in the fall, something at least will have been gained to the nobler prin- 
ciple of free election. Whatever may be the title of the ruler, or form of 
government, so long as the people know and assert their rights they must 
be free. 

It is not necessary to the design of this essay, to travel back very far in 
the history of the ancient dynasty. Louis XIV. was the last of the Bourbons, 
in whose character is to be traced the slightest evidence of genius, energy 
or enterprize. He was distinguished by the flattering compellation of 
grand monarque, not so much because he was positively great, as because 
he was surrounded by great men, the lustre of whose genius reflected a 
glory upon the sovereign who promoted and encouraged them.—Ilis suc- 
cessor was a dehauchee, withont talents or principles, who if he had not 
been born to a throne, would never have been admitted to the company 
of gentlemen. 

With Louis XVI. the supposed parallel begins. It was no inconsiderable 
merit in this prince, that, brought up as he was under the eye of his grand- 
father, inthe midst of scenes of indulgence in every species of vice and 
immorality, his character received no taint from the example. He was 
strictly virtuous and moral; and in many respects too gentle and amiable 
to have deserved the unhappy fate which befel him. Had he beena pri- 
vate individual, thongh he might never have gained distinction by the 
force of his intellect, he would have commanded respect by the honesty 
of his principles. As a sovereign, he was feeble, effeminate and timid 
even to pusillanimity. T'oo indolent to think for himself, and incapable 

of penctrating the designs of others, he was ready to believe that those 
who flattered most were the best counsellors. Hence the leading men of 
his ministry were always the most ignorant and least worthy—men who 
sought only their own pleasure or aggrandizement, and who looked upon 
all below the patrician order as “born with saddles on their backs.” The 


first imprudent step of his reign was the determination to take an active 
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part in our revolutionary war. The natural consequences of sugha mea- 
sure, would readily have presented themselves to a mind of ordinary sa- 
gacity. They were distinctly foreseen by Marie Antoinette, who resisted 
the proposed alliance to the last moment, and thus unhappily furnished 
one of the pretexts for that rancorous hatred, with which the mob after- 
wards pursued this lovely victim. She was accused of being influenced 
by a partiality for England, when in truth she looked only to the effect of 
sucha policy upon France. The French troops, in their intercourse with 
freemen contending for rights which they openly declared to be the com- 
mon inheritance of all men, could not avoid imbibing a spirit of indepen- 
dence, which in the after leisure of peace would necessarily become res- 
tive, and seek to spend itselfin action. The successful issue of the Ame- 
rican struggle would of course give further impulse to this spirit, and gra- 
dually move the whole nation to enquire into the principles of theirsown 
government.—Such were the natural and inevitable consequences of an al- 
liance offensive and defensive, between a despotic government and a young 
republic wrestling for existence. If Louis did not foresee them, he was igno- 
rant alike of human nature and the science of government; if he did fore- 
see them and yet braved the hazard, it was the obstinacy of a coward fear- 
ing to encounter the ridicule of being governed by a wife. If he foresaw 
them, but still believed that they might be averted or postponed daring his 
own reign, he added to imprndence and obstinacy the wickedness of bring- 
ing that certainly upon his posterity, which he might possibly escape—The 
truth is, that Louis was incapable of reasoning upon the policy of the 
measure, and his advisers, accustomed to regard the monarchy a8 based 
upon divine right, never dreamed of resistance from a people who had 
borne the yoke for a thousand years. 

Peace had scarcely Leen ratified between the contending parties, before 
appearances began to justify the worst fears of the queen. The spirit of 
revolt was every where at work among the French people. Meetings and 
conversations, under various pretences were held throughout the kingdom ; 
and before six years had elapsed, the great State Prison—that diabolical 


engine of secret vengeance and tyranny—had been tumbled from itsfoun- 
dations, and a national assembly had been instituted, exercising all the 
functions of legislation. In the twinkling of an eye, the whole fabric of 
the most ancient government in Europe was changed—the astonished and 
dismayed king, was compelled to mount the colours of the nation, and 
acknowledge that he held his sovereignty, not from his long line of ances- 
tors, but from the will of the people who now spoke to him.—Jn these pri- 
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mitive steps, the people acted under the impulse of those principles which 
the victorious troops had carried back with them from the United States. 
It was evidently neither their design nor wish to go beyond the assertion 
of that eternal principle, that all power is inherent in the people, and that 
whatever may be the form of government, it derives from them its autho- 
rity, and must be responsible to them for its acts. They had no desire to 
strip the king of his authority, but to change its tenure—to show him that 
the sceptre was not an heir-loom of his family, but a gift from them. 

Thus far the people of France had the applause and good wishes of 
their late allies; and at this point, there is no doubt the revolution might 
have been arrested, had there been any thing of firmness in the king, or 
a single sentiment of patriotism in the ministry. But the imbecility of 
the one, and the selfish pertinacity of the other, invited aggression. The 
rabble, ever ready to “kiss the lips of unacquainted change,” seeing the 
impunity with which the king might be insulted, and prompted by the un- 
principled and infamous duke of Orleans, proceeded from outrage to out- 
rage, trampling down or carrying along with them in their infuriate course 
friend and foe, until the whole nation was converted into one lawless, 
headless mob. Every pillar of society was pulled down and crumbled in- 
to its original elements. ‘The sacred name of the deity was expunged 
from the vocabulary, and the guillotine became the god of universal wor- 
ship. 

What did England present under Charles I. that can be said to resem- 
ble this? was there any thing in the refusal of the Commons to grant sub- 
sidies to Charles, like the conduct of the assembly of notables towards 
Louis? Tho English Parliament was a constituant part of the English 
Government: the assembiy of notables, a body unknown to the laws or 
usages of France :—the English House of Commons possessed the ac- 
knowledged privilege of granting or refusing supplies to the crown: the 
mutable assemblies of the French, under their various denominations, pos- 
sessed no such power, until they had changed the whole system of the 
monarchy. The English Parliament never lost its ascendancy over the 
monarch or the people—the French assemblies were alternately the ty- 
rants and the tools of innumerable factions. When Charles removed his 
Court to York, he was followed by nearly all the principal nobility and 
gentry :—when Louis removed to Versailles, he was deserted by all the 
principal nobility, and even by his royal brothers, who fled to a foreign 
country and returned only to enjoy what in the ordinary course of nature 
they had no right to expect. Charles retired to the Isle of Wight and 
delivered himself up to a creature of Oliver Cromwell, rather than em- 
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brace the opportunity offered him of quitting the kingdom :—Louis was 


taken a Varennes in the act of flying to the protection of a Foreign 
Court. "The resistance to Charles began, before the shouts and accla- 
mations that greeted his accession had died upon the ear; and for nearly 
twenty-five years he maintained himself agaiust the religious fanaticism of 
three kingdoms—Louis’s reign was undisturbed, except by the petty in- 
trigues of rival favorites, for fourteen years. ‘The encroachments upon 
the authority of Charles were gradual—the gathering of the clouds was 
scarcely visible to Louis, before he was overwhelmed by the storm. 
Charles was the victim of bigotry and superstition—Louis was the sacri- 
fice of infidelity and licentiousness. Charles asserted his rights and pre- 
served his royal dignity under every vicissitude—Louis sunk under the first 
stroke of adversity, and even offered to resign his crown to a miscreant 
that bearded him in the street.—In short, no two characters could have 
differed more widely, than did those of Charles I. and Louis XVI. nor 
were their characters individually more dissimilar, than were the people 
among whom their lots were respectively cast; the condition of the two 
kingdoms; and the predominating spirit of the two periods. There was 
not asingle circumstance in the life of Charles, nor a single incident of 
his reign, from which the wisest monarch, in the place of Louis, could 
have drawn the experience that would have enabled him to avert or con- 
troul the events of his own period.—They were both unfortunate—they 
both suffered for the crimes of their remote predecessors; and this consti- 
tutes the sole resemblance between thein. 

Passing over, as inthe case of England, the interval between the death 
of Louis XVI. and the “restoration,” we come now to look at the alleged 
parallel in the case of Louis XVII. and Charles 1!.—In what does it con- 
sist 7—Charles II. was called to the throne by the spontaneous and almost 
unanimous voice of his own people: Louis XVIII. was forced upon the 
reluctant people of France by foreign interference.—Charles succeeded 
to that which would have been his, in the regular course of things, had 
there been no revolution: Louis obtained a crown, by the revolution, 
which in the regular course of nature might never have been his.—Charles 
once seated on the throne, continued in possession of it, extending its 
powers and strengthening its authority, until his death: Louis placed upon 
the throne, held it only while the bayonets of foreign allies supported 
him in the seat; these withdrawn, he was once more driven into disgrace- 
ful exile, and a second time brought back by the combined armies of all 
Europe.—Charles was implicitly trusted by his people—he received the 
crown from them without limitations, restraints or conditions of any sort: 
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Louis was never trusted by his people, and was compelled to subscribe to 
a written compact before alleziance was offered to him.—Charles mingled 
familiarly with his subjects of all classes, and from his many agreeable 
qualities as a companion, continued tobe popular, even while his measures 
were most violently opposed: Louis never threw off the robes of state, 
made no effort to become acquainted with his subjects, and was the object 
of their contempt and ridicule from first to last. 

Between the two remaining members of these ejected dynasties, the 
resemblance appears to be somewhat closer; but even here we shall find 
a diversity of character and circumstance sufliciently striking to mar the 
harmony of the parallel. The career of Charles X. who succeeded his 
brother Louis, short as it was, presents a picture of folly and atrocity, 
which has scarcely its equal in history. All the vices of all the Bourbons 
seem to have congregated in this last legitimate of the race. Too old and 


too blind, to perceive or comprehend what had been passing around him 
for the last fifteen years, he mounted the throne with all the exploded pre- 
judices and obsolete pretensions of the ancient régime still fresh upon his 


mind. He had been at once the pupil and the rival of his libertine grand- 
father, and made early display of his propensities in an attempt to corrupt 
the fidelity of Jiis brother’s wife. Ile was a bigot in the forms of religion, 
but a stranger to its influence on the he@rt—a despot from education 
and feeling, a coward by nature. — Ile commenced his reign by a solemn 
oath before his people to inake the charter of their liberties the rule of 
his government: hisadministration was one continued, progressive, insult- 
ing violation of this oath. The submissive patience of the people un- 
der his aggressions, fortunately inspired him with the courage to adopt the 
last desperate resort of tyranny—to silence the press,* to choke the foun- 


* So much has been Jately said, and so eloquently said, on the subject of the press, that it is not ne - 
cessary to enlarge upon its importance here; but the writer cannot forego the opportunity of bringing 
to the notice of the reader 4 singular confession, in relation to it, that recently crept out in the “ offi- 
cial government paper at the seat of government.’ In an attempt to refute a charge which, it seems, 
had been made against the present administration, of “a design to bribe the press.” That paper, of 
the 27th September, admits the following important “ faet’—namely, that “ two-thirds of the presses 
tn the United States are opposed to the administration.” At the close of the short artiele in which 
this fact is stated, and apparently designed to make a part of it, there is a paragraph, copied from the 
Liverpool Albion,” in which the writer utters the following correct remark--“ The Journals but echo 
the popular will.” That this sentiment is adopted by the “ official government paper,” may be fairly 
inferred from the emphatic caprrats in which it stands recorded. Now, if both these propositions be 
true, and both are admitted, it follows that the “ official government paper, at the seat of government,” 
while it professes to respect the will of the people, is labouring to uphold an administration to which it 
admits, that that will is opposed. This will be more distinctly seen perliaps in the following sylogisn: 

Two thirds of the presses in the United States are opposed to the administration.— 

The presses are but the echo of the popular will. 

Therefore, the popular will is opposed to the administration. And this is no doubt true, very nearly 
in the proportion here admitted: but in what a singular contradiction does the admission involve the 


‘ official government paper, at the seat of government !"— 
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tain of intelligence, and thus enslave not only the present generation of 
his subjects, but their posterity forever. At the first appearance of that 
heroic spirit, by which the citizens of Paris have made themselves the ad- 
miration of the world, the same cowardice which had moved him forty 


years before to desert his brother and sovereign, still actuated him to seek 


personal safety by flight, totally regardless of every consideration but self.— 

The worst enemies of James II. have allowed him to possess an exem- 
plary private character. So strong indeed was the general reliance upon 
this, that the parliament at his accession were content to receive his vo- 
Juntary promise as sufficient security that he would make no attempt to 
subvert the religion of the state, while with regard to their civil liberties 
they did not even demand a promise of protection. Here, it is true, the 
resemblance between the two sovereigns was but too close.—If Charles 
violated his oath, James forgot his promise. But the object of Charles 
was to undermine the foundation upon which the liberties of his people 
rested :—the motive of James was an ardent desire to bring back his peo- 
ple to what he firmly and sincerely believed tobe the only true religion.— 
Charles and his people professed the same faith: James and his people 
professed different faiths. All the outrages which Charles committed, 
therefore, were against the political rights of his people, and designed to 
reduce them to unconditional slavery: the atrocities of James all had for 
their excuse, the desire to equalize religious toleration among his sub- 
jects. Charles had not a single quality of a great or a good man: James 
possessed many, that under other circumstances might have made him 
both. In the case of Charles, the national indignation was spontaneous: 
in the case of James, it was excited and encouraged by the prince of 
Orange. 

But the great and essential difference between the two dynasties, seems 
to be this—in the one case, it was a perpetual struggle between liberty 
and oppression ; in the other, it was an equally obstinate contest between 
bigotry and toleration. The fall of the Bourbons was necessary to the free- 
dom and happiness of France: the fall of the Stewarts was not necessa- 
ry to the freedom and happiness of England, as the people had an oppor- 
tunity of securing both under Charles J. as effectually as they have since 
done under William and his successor.— 

A few words more will close this hurried and imperfect sketch. Eng- 
land, under Oliver Cromwell, acquired a respect and a standing among the 
powers of Europe, which her most illustrious sovereigns have but seldom 
obtained before orsince. France, under Napoleon, reached a height of glory 
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in arms, in arts, and in all that can give Instreto a nation, which threw into 
obscurity the boasted reigns of her enry 1V.and her Louis X1V.—England 
upon the “restoration” sunk at once into a satellite of France; while 


France upon the “ restoration” became a colony of the “ holy alliance.” 
To what are we to attribute this lofty bearing in the one case, this degrada- 
tion in the other, of the same people? There is but one way of solving 
the enigma—Cromwell and Napoleon, despots as they were, each in his 
peculiar character, were rulers chosen by the people—every individual felt 
that he was in himself aconstituent part of the nation, and that he must be 
an equal sharer in the disgrace or glories of the chief whom he had assist- 


ed to create. 


THE CFRCULATING LIBRARY. 
No. I. 


“Te you rot know Tam a weman?t who I 
think, f must speak.” SHAKS. 


To the E:litor of the Lady’s Emporium. 


My pear Mrs. Epttor: 
You cannot imagine how much I was delighted to sce the 


prospectus of your Magazine—not so much because of the mere amuse- 
ment which | anticipated from it, (though that I assi:re you is not a little,) 
as because it was to be edited by @ woman, who has spirit enough to dis- 
pute with the lords of creation, (as the fops and dandies who flutter 
around us proudly style themselves,) their exclusive pretensions to intel- 
lect, taste and genius, and to vindicate the claims of our sex to an equality 
of rdénk, at Jeast,in the vast empire of mind. You have already done 
much towards demolishing that narrow and contemptible prejudice, that 
supposes all intellectual energy to be inseparably dependent upon physical 
strength; and I flatter myself your future labours will establish my favor- 
ite theory, that Nature, in giving a more delicate frame to the female, did 
not design to exclude her from a full share of that ctherial, incomprehen- 
sible emanation of the Deity, which alone raises man above the animals 
around him. 

I will not disparage your noble effort so far as to think it wants the sti- 
mulous of emulation; or | would gratify the pride of my sex by naming 
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a long list of females, in every rank of life, and in every age of the 
world, who have left behind them imperishable monuments of their profi- 
ciency in every branch of science and literature. You do not need such 
excitement; you have already given suflicient evidence, not only of the 
will and capacity, but of the requisite courage and resolution, to do jus- 
tice to the task you have undertaken,—and this is move than the power of 
commanding success, it is shewimg that you deserve if.—But enough of 
these prefatory compliments, lest you may suspect me of a design to court 
a favorable reception of the little offering whic J send you—for I had no 
sooner seen your prospectus, than I said to myself, “ being a woman, I will 
not be slack to play my part.”—The histery of the following sententious 
criticisms, is briefly this:—I have been residing for the last year or two 
with a beloved aunt, at her beautiful villa, on the banks of one of the most 
romantic streams that ever warbled sweet music to the ear of solitude. At 
a short distance below, on the same stream, there is asmall manufacturing 
town, inhabited chiefly by the manufacturers and their families, many of 
whom are of the most respectable order, and are frequently invited by my 
aunt of an evening to a sociable dish of tea. In the centre of this town, 
surrounded by a brick wall which leads to a strong suspicion that the build- 
ing was once consecrated to more pious uses, there stands a sort of bazaar, 
the very counterpart of Noah’s ark, in the multifarious variety of its con- 
tents; for it not only exhibits things “ clean” and things “unclean”—it not 


only puts to show articles “ of all food that is eaten,” but it can supply also 
all clothes that are worn by “ male and female”—and all the thousand uten- 
sils of house and husbandry, that the town or country around it can possibly 


want. Among the rest of its getlings, it had got—-something much stran- 
ger than any of the gettingsof Oziah Polyglott—a circulating library. To 
this library my aunt was a subscriber and most munificent patroness; for, 
besides paying an annual sumtowards keeping il in circulation, she had be- 
stowed upon it all her own books, and now depends upon it for her amuse- 
ment. There is scarcely a volume in it that is not, like Richard IIL, cur- 
tailed of its fu'l proportion—and thumbed and dog-eared to a degree that 
would have been infinitely flattering to their poor authors, had they lived 
to see it. Upon this well worn library, as I have said, my aunt depends 
for all her literary food—and never did gourmand anticipate with more li- 
quid lips the first cut of a dinde aux truffes, than does my dear aunt the eve- 
ry day dish from the bazaar. There is not a book in it, that she has not 
read at least a dozen times; but then she boasts of having the worst memo- 
ry inthe world, and when I beg off from reading to her a volume that I know 
almost by heart, her constant reply isy—* now you sce, niece, what an ad- 
B—vot. 1, no. 2. 
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vantage I have over you—all my pleasure is to come over again, for I do 
not remember a word of it.”—“Well, then, my dear aunt, suppose you 
read it yourself, and let me in the mean time finish your cap which I begun, 
I think, six months ago”—* Ah! you impudent baggage, you know very 
well, my old eyes are not equal to that small print—plague take the book- 
sellers, I wish they would not send out such nasty little types—I am sure 
they nevd not be so sparing of their paper, since rags are socheap. Come, 
come, take up the book, and to-morrow you shall go and hunt for some- 
thing that’s new.” And this is the daily preface to my reading; the “ to- 
morrow” never brings any thing“ new”—indeed how can it? when the con- 
sequential little man who owns the “store,” goes only ence a year to the 
city to lay out a few dollars at an auction of old books! 

But to read to my aunt, is not the whole of my task—she is not satisfied 
when the book is finished, until | have given her my opinion of its merits 
in a formal criticism. If my judgment agree with her own, she gives a 
sinile of acquiescence, but says nething; if it differ, she delivers her own 
sentence with all the dogmatism of a modern reviewer, and I am bound to 
yield assent. This whim of my aunt, to make a critic of me in spite of my- 
self, was at first excessively annoying and irksome tome. I had not been 
accustomed even to form, much less to pronounce, a critical opinion of the 
works I read : if they pleased me, I was satisfied without inquiring why— 
if not, I was content to throw them aside, without daring to censure the au- 
thor, for what was quite as probably a defect in my own understanding, or 
a want of taste. But in a little time, this giving reasons “upon com- 
pulsion,” which so roused the lion in Sir John, became quite an agreeable 
recreation to me. I found a sort of mischievous pleasure, in sometimes 
discharging upon the head of the poor author, the spleen’ f dared noi show 
to my aunt, at being obliged to read again what I had read before; and 
when she retired for the nicht, or was taking her afiernoon nap in the 
great Spanish chair, the only times of respite allowed me—! would seize the 


. oo - . bd 
opportunity to write down in my .2/hwn the criticisms of the day, care- 


fully discriminating those that belonged to the dear old lady, from my own 
crude,and often perhaps id/nafured, remarks. 

You pow perceive, my dear Mrs. Editor—(by the way, I wonder you did 
not call yourself “Mrs. Bluemantle,” or Barbara Bas Bleu, or some such 
name—you might have become in time the “Great Unknown,” and itis so 
delightful to correspond with an anonymous editor,)——-that what I design to 
offer you is a transcript from my 4/bwe. Tt contains—I was going to say 
law, physick and divinity ; but I believe there is neither law nor physick in 


it, for though “Jameison’s Family Physician,” and “ Every Man his own 
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Lawyer” are both in the library, thank fortune! we have not come to them 


yel—divinily, however, occupics a large space in the Album, for it is al- 


ways our Sunday reading; my aunt is scrupulous ia her attention to al] 
the oulward forms, at least of rcligion, and I sincerely hope and believe, is 
inwardly as devout and pious as many who think it an abomination to 
read a play or novel. It contains, in short, the whele range of a “ circylat- 
ing library” in the country——neither very sclect, nor very extensive, ‘The 
criticisms may entertain some of your nwierous readers—I hope J may say 
—and may serve as finger-posts to some others. Such as they are, they 
areas “plenty as blackberries,” and if you like this specimen you shall 
have a“ regular supply,” as long as my Album holds out, or my visit to my 
aunt continues—of which at present I sce no reasonable prospect of an 
end, for only to talk of leaving her is sure to bring on a fit of the blues for 
half a day, and I cannot find in my heart to vex the dear good old soul.— 
The first book which it fell to my lot to read, was 

Dr. Chalmer’s, “series of discourses, on the Christian Revelation, &c.” 
The first discourse is a masterpiece of eloquence. Never was language 
better suited to the subject, or subject more worthy the utmost effort of 
the human intellect. Whether it was that my mind was in a peculiar 
frame to receive impressions of reverence for the deity, or that the style of 
Dr. Chalmer’s was peciiarly adapted to display, in all their immensity, 
the power, and wisdoin, and goodaess of God, it is certain that the perusal 
of no religious discourse ever before produced so powerful an effect upon 
my feelings. It was as if the Aliniglty himself had deigned to talk to 
me. My emotions were so overcoining as several times to interrupt my 
reading; and in spite of iny c{forts to controul or conceal them, they gush- 
ed forth in tears of love, gratitude and veneration. My aunt was also 
deeply affected, and said she never heard me read so well! ‘The second 
and third of the seriesdisappointed me. ‘They do not fulfil the high pro- 
mise of the first, cither in forma or substance. ‘The train of reasoning is 
less clear, the argument not so strong, and the style more commonplace 
and professional. It is true the subject becomes more definite, and the 
writer necessartly descends morc to particulars: he gradually recedes from 
that vast infinitude of space which ‘gave sublimity to every thought and 
expression in his introductory discourse, and approaches more near to the 
little atom in creation over which the human werm crawls in all the pride 
of universal empire—The same remarks apply with equa! justice to the 
remaining numbers of ihe series. ‘The writer seems to have spent all his 
eloquence upon the first, and to have fallen to the common standard of sere 
monizers in all that follows. ‘There is none of that spizit-stirving magnifi- 
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cence or sublimity which raises the soul to a level with the subject of the 
first discourse; nor istherethe same clearness of reasouing or foree of deduc- 
tion: the conclusions alo not seem to be so intimately connected with the 
premises, nor is the philosophy from which the argument is drawn so fairly 
stated. If all the discourses had been equal to the first, chere could have 
been no dissenting voice from the judgment that would have placed Di- 
Chalmers at the head of theological writers—* There are” (said my aunt) 
some vulgarisms in the diction of Dr. Chalmers, which must always prevent 
his being ranked among the best writers.” —Vulgavisms ! my dear aunt ?— 
“Yes! vulgarisms—or affectations, if you like it better. What du you 
call his frequent use of the verb to “ fetch,” where bring, draw, or deduce 
would have expressed his meaning more simply—or his use of “ alone,” 
both adverbially and adjectively, in every case where almost every good 
writer would have used sole, or only?”—I made no reply, but “thinks I to 
myself” the old lady perhaps does not like Dr. Chalmers because he isa 
Scotsman.— 

The next day’s reading, was an odd volume of the “ British Theatre,” 
composed of various editions in pamphlet, bound together without regard 
to date, rule, or order. The first play was Rowe’s “ Fair Penitent.”. There 


is some good poetry in this old tragedy, and afew very beautiful lines of 


burning words and breathing thoughts; but upon the whole, the sober 
critic must be compelled to regard it as a weak and puerile production, 
and to wonder by what delusion of the public mind, it has so long held its 
station in the Theatre. The most beautiful parts of it, are those in which 
the ideas are most indelicate. There is nothing manly, nothing heroic, in 
the character of the chief personage, and the “fair penitent” herself is any 
thing but penitent in the only profitable sense of the term. It ought to be 
banished from the stage, for if it be not altogether without a moral, it is a 
moral too dearly purchased by the labour of searching it out.— 

“ The Brothers, a comedy by Richard Cumberland.” This author has 
always been one of my greatest favorites. There is something peculiarly 
attractive in his style; and yet few writers of his day who attained to any 
thing like celebrity have greater faults. Ile was vain and pompous, and 
could therefore never be brought to acknowledge asuperior in any branch 
of literature, though his own acquirements were far from being profound. 
This trait in his character is more or less conspicuous in all his writings ; 
but there is, nevertheless, a charm in Lis manner that fixes attention upon 
his page, often in spite of the judgment. I hed not read this comedy be- 
fore and anticipated great pleasure ; but the perusal disappointed me. The 
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expectation of something fine is continually kept alive, and the fulfilment 
as continually delayed. One scene after another closes, and each seems 
to renew a promise which is never fulfilled. Perhaps this is the very charm 
that renders his manners soattractive. ‘The piece is certainly not without 
merit of a high order ; and if to excite perpetual hope in the reader be evi- 
dence of an author’s genius, this evidence will be found to abound in “ the 
brothers.” — 

“ The Belle’s Stratagem,” by Mr. Cowley. This is one of the few mo- 
dern stock plays, that one is never tired of reading or seeing acted. The 
dialogue is kept up with infinite spirit, and the characters are supported 
with great consistency and natural truth, except in a single instance—that 
of old “Hardy,” who in his masquerade displays more good sense and 
readiness of wit and repartee, than his real character, in the traits given, 
would authorize us to expect.— 

“ The Provoked Husband,” by Vanbragh and Cibber. There are some 
scenes in this excellent old comedy, that have been honoured with a place 
in school books, as worthy to put inio the hands of youth and committed 
tomemory. Like most of the best old plays, it abounds in scenes and sen- 
timents that have been long banished from polite society; but its fine pic- 
tures of nature, its rich colourings, and the well sustained animation of its 
varied dialogue, have given it ahold upon the stage that will probably last 
as long as the Theatre itself. 

“George Barnwell,” by Lillo. There is so little of nature, either in 
the plot or personages of this domestic tragedy, as it is called, and so little 
attraction in its language or style, that its popularity is a literary phenome- 
non. Milwood’s conquest of George Bernwell, at their first interview, is 
an outrage upon every thing like probability; and I should think there can 
hardly be one young man, in the thousand who annually go to see it, who 
does not lose the good effect of the moral, by feeling himself superior to a 
temptation so feeble and inadequate. 

“ All in the Wrong, a comedy by Arthur Murphy. There is a greater 
variety of ludicrous incident in this play, and all naturally leading to the 
mutual misconceptions which constitute its plot, than in any comedy T re- 
member. With all the spirit and bustle of the dialogue, however, there 
is a purity, an inappropriate simpleness, in most of the characters, that 
makes one marvel how persons of matured understanding could be amus- 
ed with such a succession of childish extravagancies. 

“ She stoops to Conquer” If Goldsmith had never given to the world 
any other production of his pen but this comedy, his fame as an author 
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would have stood nearly as high as it does at present. ‘The same remark, 
I think, has been inade of some of his other productions—and it might 
with truth be made of each individual one of those which he regarded as 


his minor pieces. The great works, upon which he rested all his own 


hopes of immortality—his Animated Nature, and his Histories,-—would ne- 
ver have passed to a second edition, but for the reputation which his pre- 
vious trifles had procured him. ow often does an author mistake his 
own forte! 

“ Know your own Mind.” ‘This is another of Mr. Murphy’s comedies. 
It seems to have been written exclusively for the stage, and not for the 
closet. A well conducted scenic representation, with the addition of good 
actors, brilliant boxes, and ali the charming bustle of a full, fashionable 
house, will often cheat us into the loud applause of the most common- 
place nonsense, and induce us to receive us genuine wit and humour, 
what a critical perusal exposes to be trite and vapid. I have never seen 
this comedy performed, nor do I remember to have read it before; it had 
therefore all the advantage of novelty to give interest to its perusal. There 
appears to be nothing in it original, nothing striking or characteristic; and 
if it can at all lay claim to the merit of being a picture of nature, it is be- 
cause there is nothing absurd or ridiculous, nothing mischicvous, whim- 
sical or silly, that may not be found in nature. But the legitimate object 
of the drama, to reprove the vices and follies of society, by holding the 
mirror up to nature, is not to be accomplished by a mere picture of vices 
and follies however faithfully they may be delineated. If we would cor- 
rect the faults of a child by shewing him their natural consequences in 
a parabolical representation, we must make the actors children, and suit 
the language to the capacity of a child. In lke manner to correct the 
foibles of mature age, they should be embodied in the language, manners, 
passioas and motives, of men and women. ‘To see man or woman influ- 
enced by the frivolous inducements and whims of childhood, however we 
may occasionally meet with such characters in real life, can never leave 
any useful moral, or make an impression beyond the moment, where only 
the lesson was designed to operate. There is much of this incongruity in 
Mr. Murphy’s comedy. There is some spirit, and an occasional flash of 
wit, in the dialogue, but they do not compensate for the trifling character 
of the incidents, and the unnatural influence of incompetent motives.— 

“The Wheel of Fortune.” If Richard Cumberland had known him- 
self, as well as he knew human nature in general, how different would 
have been the rank assigned him by his contemporaries! Whciher posterity 
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would have been the gainer, is another question. His dramatic writings 
have perhaps made him as immortal, and done as much service to the 
republic of letters, as the more profound and erudite productions of those 
who in their lives, despised his pretensions and laughed at his vanity. 
The merits of this comedy would add lustre to any reputation. 

Now, dear Mrs. Editor, I must lay down my pen—my aunt has just 
stretched out her left foot, which is always the prelude to her waking, and 
tle moment her eyes are fairly open, she will call for me to continue our 
prelections, for we are in the midst of a most interesting novel which 
must be finished before we go to bed. This is quite enough to show you 
the form and nature of what you are to expect. If you like itp—well !— 
if not, T shall be sorry for your sake it is not better, but shall not be hurt to 
hearthat you have piled it away among the “rejected addresses.” 

Tam, dear Mrs. Editor, 
Your sincere well wisher, 
CLARA JONES. 

P.S.—I have not told my aunt that I was writing to you, because, if you 
published my letter, T shall have an opportunity of playing off a little inno- 
cent trick upon her; and because if you determine not to publish it, she 
will be disposed to laugh at me for fancying myself qualified to write for a 
* periodical.” C. J. 

P. S.—I forgot to tell you, that we have as a neighbour, on the brook, a 
rich old bachelor, who has just arvived at the conclusion that St. Paul was 
an unsocial, selfish being to advise the unmarried and widows to abide as 
they are. Ife begins to think “it is better to marry than to burn,” and 
has dropt several hints lately how uncomfortable itis’to live in a fine large 
mansion, surrounded by every luxury, with nobody but servants to partici- 
pate in his joys and sorrows. Ife visits us at least once a week, but whe- 
ther his designs are in favour of my aunt or myself, I have not yet been 
able to ascertain. Yours, C.J. 

N. B.—Don’t forget me in your “notice to correspondents”—as for ex- 
ample: “C. J.is received and will be attended to”—or “C. J. has come to 
hand, but her essay will not suit the Lady’s Emporium.”— 

Adieu, - C..2. 





The word impartial will admit of being applied in a variety of cases ; 
but one of the most curious applications of it occurred some time since in a 
Connecticut paper, in which a person advertises an “impartial account of 


a hail storm!” 
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Coneluded from the First Number. 


LAZARUS. 


PART 2d. 


When some dear friend bids for a while farewell 
T’o his lov’d home, in distant lands to dwell, 
Ifope o’er the parting hour sheds her beam, 
And lulls the heart in her delusive dream ; 
But when some tedious years have passed away, 
And brought not with them th’ expected day, 
The dreams we fondly cherished charm no more, 
And the bright visions that we lov’d are o’er. 


Thus, tho’ at first, in sorrowing anguish laid, 
The weeping friends of Lazarus watch’d and pray’d, 
Hope still had lingered, till that morn arose, 
That with its dawn, saw every comfort close.— 
Then took her last farewell, and sighing fled, 
Nor longer shed her halo o’er the dead : 
Then burst the wild lament, and dark despair— 
Pour’d its loud wail of sadness on the air. 


Whilst thus for Lazarus, tears and groans increase, 
Behold ! there comes a messenger of peace. 
Their pitying Lord had heard the cries of grief, 
And flew to bring them succour and relief. 
Again he dares to tread Judea’s ground, 
Tho’ dangers threaten and tho’ foes surround. 
But pain, fatigue or danger never chilled 
That heart, which love and pure devotion filled. 


Soon as the news had reached sad Martha’s car, 
That her blessed Lord and Master waited near, 
She rose to meet him—On her pallid brow 
No smile of pleasure beamed its welcome now ; 
The bloom that glowed upon her cheek was flowp- 


And the bright lustre of her eye was gone. 
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Unlike the happy maid who. flew to meet 

The Saviour’s steps—to lead his weary feet 

To the calm shelter that her doors afford, 

Proud that her roof received her blessed Lord. 
Who would with busy hands the meal prepare, 
And bid him welcome to their simple fare, 

And think new sweetness to the food was given, 
When his pure lips invoked a smile from heaven. 
No greeting now she gave—but weeping cried, 

“ Hads’t thou been here, our brother had not died! 
“ But Lord I know, no guilt whate’er it be, 

“ If thou wilt ask, but God will give it thee.” 
Jesus replied—* Let not affliction’s sighs 

“ Thus rend thy heart—Lazarus again shall rise.” 


She raised her hand and pointed to above, 
. “ I know that he will rise to realms of love, 
“ When at the last and awful judgment day, 
“ The voice of God shall wake his slumbering clay.” 


“ IT am the resurrection and the life—For he 

“ Shall never die, who puts his trust in me; 

“ And they who on my promises rely 

“T ho’ they were dead, shall rise to life on high. 

“ Dost thou not see the flowers of summer fade, 

“ Wither and droop in winter’s chilling shade ; 

“ But the soft breath of spring restores their bloom, 
“ Breaks their cold fetters and dispels the gloom.” 


How sweet is hope from lips that we revere, 

That hope which stills the sigh, and dries the tear ; 
That lifts our thoughts to brighter worlds than this, 
And paints the glories of that land of bliss. 

Thus Martha soothed, now hastened to her home, 
With the glad tidings that their Lord was come. 


Mary had sat a prey to hopeless grief, 
Deaf to all comfort, cold to all relief ; 
Twas the first pang her tender bosom felt, 


And lighter griefs the youthful heart will melt : 
C—VoL. 1, No. 2. 
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In sorrow’s hour it sinks beneath the care 
Of heavy woes that riper age can bear. 
The tempest on the oak, may rage in vain, 
But the soft rose, it scatters on the plain. 


Still was she weeping over Death’s decree, 

When the glad words, “ our master asks for thee,” 

Broke from her sister’s lips in accents sweet : 

Quickly she rose—and lowly at his feet 

Bowed her fair head—* Dear Lord,” she weeping cried, 
“ IIad’st thou been here, our Laz’rus had not died.”— 


Jesus beholds with kind and pitying eyes 
The youthful sufferer as she prostrate lies ; 
For never did the Saviour’s melting eye, 
Look coldly on, when misery poured its cry. 


Let not the guilty, trembling sinner bow 
Beneath a bigot’s unrelenting brow ; 

And hear, tho’ tears of penitence are shed, 
The cause of disobedience on his head: 


Whilst the poor sufferer looks in vain for rest 
To calm the terror of a guilty breast, 

The pains of hell are all that meet his ear, 
And hope forsakes, and leaves him to despair ; 
No longer able to endure the strife, 

The dagger ends his suff’rings and his life. 


Rail on, ye dealers of revenge and death, 

Iturn with horror from your baneful breath. 

Ye that describe the curse of sin so well, 

Can ye the blessings of the righteous tell ? 

Or paint those mansions of eternal rest, 

The bright reward of glory to the blest ? 

Ye who would cast a gloom where splendours shine, 
And cloud Religion’s fair and holy shrine, 

Whose minds contemplate nought but pain and woe, 
Cold to the gifts in which profusion flow, 

Rail on—when my weak erring footsteps stray 
From duty’s path—ye shall not guide my way : 
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Pll seek that eye, which always comfort spoke, 
From which no flash of vengeance ever broke,— 
I’ll seek the Almighty in his works that shine 
Throughout creation—trace his hand divine 

In every little flower and plant that blows, 

From the blue violet to the blushing rose. 


Say can the heart, that cold and senseless lies 
‘T'o nature’s charms, e’er feel devotion rise ? 

I think as I survey the fields and flowers, 

And hear the birds in summer’s rosy bowers, 
How bright must be, that world above the skies, 
When all below is perfect in our eyes. 


IJe who forgives the sinner’s darkest deeds, 

Will he not heal the spotless heart that bleeds? 
And he who raises guilt from dark despair, 

Will surely hear the pious Mary’s prayer. 

He knew that purest innocence and truth 

Dwelt in her heart—the brightest gems of youth— 
“ Weep not,” he said, “ but lead me to the place 

“ Where our dear Lazarus sleeps in death’s embrace. 
* Ye that believe in what these lips have told, 

“ Shall the bright glory of the Lord behold.” 

With slow and mournful steps they led the way 
To the cold sepulchre, where their brother lay. 


The silent spot that mark’d the slumberer’s grave, 
Was a sequestered, lone and rocky cave, 

O’er which the damp and heavy vapour’s hung, 
And the rank grass its wild luxuriance flung. 

No sound was heard, save when the moaning breeze 
Sighed deep and sad amid the lofty trees :— 

The lone and dreary scene, the stilly hour, 
Sadden’d their hearts with deep and awful power. 
The evening sun that pierced amid the gloom 
Gleam’d on the group assembled round the tomb. 
As the lone seaman in his shattered bark 

Seeks some bright star to guide him thro’ the dark, 
So did the mournful sisters anxious bend 

Their looks of hope upon their heavenly friend, 
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Who stood amid this scene so wild and rude 

Like a fair flower in desart solitude :— 

The Jews thaf followed as they forward lean, 

With different feelings view the touching scene; 
Whilst some who saw the bitter tears he shed 

And knew how great the love he bore the dead 
Thus murmuring said—* where is the boasted might 
“That gave the lame their feet, the blind their sight ? 
“Could not the being who such blessings gave, 
This cherished friend, his much-lov’d Lazarus save ? 
Butlo! more great the gift he now bestows, 

For at his voice the bars of death unclose : 

The pris’ner wakens from his dreamless sleep, 

And breaks the chains that bound him to the deep. 
At Christ’s command, they roll the stone away, 

And light shines in upon the senseless clay. 

When from his lips the pure and holy prayer 

That breathed to heaven, and found acceptance there, 
With a loud voice that echoed thro’ the gloom 

And shed its sweetness even on the tomb, 

“Lazarus come forth,” he cried—and he who lay 
Shrouded in death, arose to light and day. 

The chilling damps were still upon his brow, 

And on his lips life half was seen to glow ; 

The mantling blood was rising in each vein 

And the dim eye with lustre beam’d again. 

The form that stiffened in th’ embrace of death 
Receives fresh vigour and reviving breath, 

Feels the warm pressure, and the moisten’d sighs 
Of kind affection o’er his bosom rise. 


When the blest spirit of some dear one flies 

To its bright place of rest above the skies, 

We scarce believe that what we lov’d is gone, 

And that we stand in life, unblest, alone. 

We start at every step that passes near, 

And sounds like that, which we were wont to hear; 
And when it dies away—the burning dart 

Of real sorrow strikes the bleeding heart, 
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And o’er the soul the o’erwhelming truth will come 
That ne’er again that step shali visit home. 

Oh! then should some bright angel from the skies 
Open the tomb and bid that lov’d one rise 

With life and health, to bless us with the smile 
More precious made for being lost awhile; 

Would not the raptures of that hour repay, 

For all the bitter anguish of delay! 


For me alas! on whose devoted head 

The storm of dark and heavy clouds was shed, 
Who saw one brother sink to death’s repose, 

And ere the bleeding wounds of sorrow close 
The grave demand another—Oh! for me 

From the dark tomb what voice shall set them free ? 
For them does mem’ry pour the bitter tear 

That saddens every joy that blossoms here. 

Of them I think, when in the summer night 
Alone I sit by the moon’s placid light, 

And gaze upon the heaven’s starry glow 

And hear sweet music in the gales that blow, 
And breathe the fragrance from each flowret shed 
As the soft night-breeze waves its blushing head, 
And feel that vain for them does sorrow pour 

The sad lament—they shall return no more. 

Far different are the feelings that now speak 

In Mary’s eyes,and glow on Martha’s cheek,— 
Vain would it be to paint the happy close 

Of that bright day, that dark with clouds had rose. 
Again with joy the feast of love was spread, 

And Jesus graced the board, and bless’d the bread. 
Whilst smiles of peace, and gratitude, express’d 
The sweet content that reigned in every breast, 
And here where lately breath’d no sound but woe, 
The grateful hymn of praise, was heard to flow. 


HYMN. 


Tho’ like the tender _—* bloom 
Life shall blossom, droop and fade, 
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And within the silent tomb 

The feeling heart in dust be laid ; 

Yet as the rose still wafts perfume 

F’en when its blushes die away, 

So shall th’ immortal spirit bloom 

When darkness wraps our mould’ring clay. 
9 

Thou, who canst bid those ashes live, 

Which the dark grave had claim’d its prey, 

On beauty’s cheek the rose revive, 


Which long had felt corruption’s sway ; 
Oh! breathe that spirit on our hearts 
That time nor death shall e’er decay, 
That rests when even life departs, 

And blossoms in immortal day. 


The strain has ceased—but still does fancy hear 
The dying cadence floating on my ear. 

My soul was with them in their song of love, 
And calmly resting in the fields above. 

A heavenly vision in that land of bliss 

Lured my sad thoughts from the dark woes of this. 
Such as oft comes upon the lonely night 

To bless the dying christian’s raptured sight— 
For there was given to hope’s delighted view 
Each cherished object that my heart e’er knew. 
Sure in that land, to which the soul departs 

No joy shall e’er be wanting to our hearts. 

No tie of love that ever blessed us here 

Shall there be torn—the parent, brother dear 

To whose lov’d form even in death we cling 
And call upon the soul that plumes its wing 

For brighter scenes—we there shall surely meet, 
To make the raptures of that world complete— 
What else when dearest friends in dust are laid, 
And one by ane, our lov’d companions fade, 
Cheers the lone heart and bids its sorrows cease 
And guides the eye of faith to realms of peace, 
But the conviction that the Lord whose breath 
Call’d Lazarus from the shades of night and death, 
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Shall bid the friends we lov’d one day, to rise 
And taste that bliss above that never dies. 


Notes.—6. “Tope still had lingered.” 

“They supposed that the spirit hovered about the place where the body 
was laid for three days to see whether it might be again permitted to en- 
ter: but when it saw the face change it knew that all hope was now past. 
It was on this ground that the seven days of lamentation succeeded the 
three days of weeping because all hope was now takenaway. They had 
traditions that in the course of three days persons who had died were 
raised again to life.” Dr. CraRKkE. 


7. “I know that he will rise,” &c. 

“The doctrine of the resurrection of the dead was then commonly re- 
ceived, and though it was our Lord who fully exemplified it, by his own re- 
surrection, yet the opinion was common, not only among God’s people, 
but among all those who believed in the God of Isracl. Dr. Cuanke. 





Selected. 


THE CAVE OF THE ENCHANTRESS. 


« Che trar di sotto a i chiusi marmi 

Puo corpo estinto, e far, che spiri, e senta: 
che al suon de’ mormoranti carmi 

Fin nella reggia sun Pluto spaventa, 

E isuoi Demon negli empj ufficj impieza 

Pur come servi; e gli discioglie, e iega.” 

Tasso. 


—_—— 


Passing through Calabria last year, on my return from Greece, I found 
myself near the site of the ancient Apollonia, in whose neighbourhood, 
according to Plutarch, a sleeping satyr was once caught, and brought to 
Sylla as he returned from the Mithridatic war; but as his inarticulate 
voice, partaking both of the neighing of a horse and the bleating of a goat, 
prevented him from making any intelligible answer to interrogatories, the 
Roman spurned from him a creature which seemed to partake more of the 
bestial than of the human nature. As caves and grottos seldom disap- 
pear, I thought it not unlikely that the one in which this monster was 
stated to have been discovered might still exist; and on making inquiry 
of the peasants, I was informed that there was a large subterranean open- 
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ing into the rocky earth at about four miles distance, which was reported 
to be of considerable extent, but that no good Christian cared to visit it be- 
cause it was haunted by an enchantress, or modern Witch of Endor, who 
possessed the terrific power of raising up the phantoms of whatever dead 
persons might be named by her visitants. This superstitious legend, as I 
deemed it, only: making me more anxious to investigate the spot, I procur- 
ed a guide, with whom I traversed a singularly wild and romantic country 
in the direction of the sea, much musing whether the being I was to en- 
counter would present herself to me under the appearance of some an- 
cient Pythoness, of the Cumzan Sibyl, the nymph Egeria, whose subter- 
ranean mode of residence she imitated, Circe, Medea, or any other pro- 
phetess of the classic ages; whether she would prefer the semblance of 
Alcina, Melissa, Armida, the fairy Morgana, or some of those enchantresses 
who figured in the days of chivalry; or whether, finally, she might assume 
the guise got up by the Weird Sisters, and so “hold the word of promise 
to my ear to break it to my hope,” or condescend to personate a vulgar 
witch, and resemble some of those numerous old hags who were con- 
demned to the stake to confirm the treatise upon witchcraft and demono- 
logy, written by his most learned and sacred majesty king James the First. 
In the midst of these meditations we reached the entrance of the cave, 
which my guide contemplated with a profound horror; and as no entreaties 
would prevail upon him to enter, I took a pistol in each hand, being in 
sooth somewhat apprehensive of banditti, though perfectly undismayed by 
any fear of supernatural adversaries, and marched slowly forward into the 
mouth of the aperture. 

From the appearances of the interior, I should conjecture it to have 
served as a place of refuge for some pious hermit of the early ages, rude 
seats being hewn out of the rock, and sufficient light admitted by tunnels 
communicating with the surface to enable a person to read in any part 
without difficulty. Passing through a narrow passage at the extremity of 
the first porch I entered a second, where, to my infinite amazement, I be- 
held a young and beautiful female gazing earnestly upon a large book: 
her complexion was pale, and her dark hair parting at the top of her head, 
and fa!ling on each side upon her shoulders, discovered a high and fair 
forehead, with a finely curved brow, which seemed to be the seat of in- 
tense thought. So much was she absorbed in study, that she did not ob- 
serve my entrance until I intercepted a portion of the light that fell upon 
the volume, when, without expressing any surprise or alarm, she turned to- 
wards me, and said with a gentle voice—* You are astranger; why do you 
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invade my solitude?” Simple as was the question, I hardly knew what 
reply to make, stammering out with some hesitation, that 1 had no excuse 


for my intrusion but curiosity, excited by the marvellous stories related by 
the peasants of the surrounding district; although I assured her that I put 
no faith in the absurd rumours of her supernatural powers, particularly of 
her ability to raise apparitions of the dead. “And why not?” she calmly 
resumed. “Js not every thing that surrounds you, the earth, the sea, the 
sky, with their respective tenants, and all the glorious pageant of nature, a 
mystery and a miracle? Will you believe in innumerable things that are 
incomprehensible, because they are of frequent occurrence, and refuse to 
credit one because it is rare? Is it more wonderful that men should re- 
appear than that they should live and die? Speak; name the mortal, 
either of the past or present time, whom you would wish to behold.” 

Startled at the determined confidence of her tone, which | attributed to 
the delusions of some mental hallucinations, rather than to any conscious- 
ness of supernatural power, I felt somewhat embarrassed by her command, 
although resolved to put her assumed magic to the test of proof. Having 
lately been reperusing Sappho’s Hymn to Venus, preserved by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, as well as her celebrated ode, so indifferently imitated by 
Catullus, and so admirably translated by our Ambrose Phillips, one of 
those sudden associations of thought for which there is no accounting, sug- 
gested her at that moment to my mind, and I suddenly exclaimed—“Sap- 
pho, the poetess.”—-“ Behold her!’ said the female, and quietly resumed 
her studies. 

Turning eagerly round, I observed for the first time that one side of the 
grotto was covered by a black curtain, which began slowly to arise ; but 
what words can express the wonder with which I was bewildered and as- 
tonished, when, as the mysterious drapery became completely upfurled, I 
found myself gazing upon the island of Delos, in the Egean Sea, with an 
intuitive knowledge of the localities that surrounded me, and even of the 
living personages that figured in the scene. Ancient tradition having as- 
serted that it was a floating island until Jupiter “ Immotanque coli dedit, et 
contemnere ventos,” | at first imagined that it had again broken from its 
rocky moorings and been wafted up to the mouth of the cave; but a mo- 
ment’s observation dissipated this fancy, for I seemed to be standing in the 
centre of the island, surrounded by a vast multitude of people, who were 
assembled to celebrate the great quinquennial festival of Apollo. Before 
me was the beautiful temple of that deity, forming the principal ornament 
of a city, watered by the little river Inopus, behind which rose Mount Cyn- 
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thus, covered with laurel groves. The sun had not yet risen; but the 
moon was full, and Diana, as if anxious to show all honour to her brother 
deity, poured from the heavens a steady and resplendent Jight, illuminat- 
ing the whole group of the Cyclades, and diffusing a rippling brightness 
over the Egean, whose waves laid themselves gently down upon the yel- 
low sands of the island with a hushing sound. The ocean was covered 
with vessels from the Saronic Sea to the Hermaic Gulf on the west, and 
from the Icarian Sea to the Hellespont on the east, their white sails alter- 
nately catching and losing the moonbeams, and their oars, as they cut the 
glittering waters, appearing to flash like meteors. All were loaded with 
votarics, bearing offerings of statues, pictures, and costly-presents, or with 
visitants from various parts, hurrying to witness this magnificent festival- 
The Tonians were there with their wives and children, the natives of Thes- 
saly,Reeotia, Arca:lia, and Argolis; and even the remote Iyperboreans had 
freighted a bark with the tribute of their first fruits. 

But that which excited most attention was the splendid deputation of 
the Athenians, in five handsome vessels, headed by the sacred galley cal- 
led Paralus, which was said to have been preserved from the times of 
Theseus, and during whose absence from Athens no criminal could be 
executed. Crowding with other inhabitants to the beach, I saw the De- 
liastes descend from it, followed by the four priests of the family ef the 
Ceryces, who claimed Mercury for their ancestor; the priestesses called 
Deliades, all crowned with laurel; and lastly, the dancing-girls, attended 
by Philammon, whom Plutarch mentions as the inventor of the sacred 
dances used at Delphi. As it was customary to rehearse their perform- 
ance beforehand, they danced, as soon as they landed, the Geranon, in- 
tended by its figure to represent the turns and intricacies of the Labyrinth. 

By the time tl:is was concluded, a thin gray light had stolen ov.-r the 
deep blue of the eastern heavens, which, gradually assuming a rosy hue, 
deepened at last into those golden flushes which fly up the sky to an- 
nounce the coming of the god of day. At this sight the multitude, with the 
priest and priestesses, the officers of the sanctuary, and all those who were 
to figure in the ceremonies, arranged themselves in order in front of the 
Temple, anxiously gazing towards the quarter whence their deity was to 
arise; and as soon as the upper surface of his fiery orb became visible 
above the horizon, the whole assembled people sunk upon one knee, and 
stretching their right hands to the east, shouted out simultaneously— 
“Apollo! Apollo! Apollo!” leaving a short interval between each excla- 
mation. The seas, and islands, and the blue concave of the air, reverbe- 
rated the sound, and as J contemplated the illuminated countenances and 
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glistening eyes of this vast assemblage, and, upon turning to the east, be- 
held the sun’s disk now fully developed, I could not help imagining that 
he had quickened his uprising at this triumphant summons, and that he ca:t 
a complacent smile upon this crowd of kneeling votaries, assembled in the 
island which his rays had first vivified after the great Ogygian deluge. 
Musical instruments now sounded a solemn prelude, and the whole body 
of the priests and choristers united their voices in the following chaunt :-— 


“Tlail to Apollo, the magnificent, the beautiful, 
Glorious God of creation; 

Celebrate his jubilee with sacrifices dutiful, 
And hymns of devout adoration ;” 


which was followed by an animated pzan from the priestesses : 


“ God of the earth God of the earth! 

Our praises we pour from the place of thy birth :— 
May our prans and cries, with our Holocausts, rise 
Tothy dwelling on high, O thou Lord of the skies!’ 


The sacred band now falling back on either side to the sound of the 
dulcimer, tabret, lute, the silver cythern, and the Phrygian pipe, I perceiv- 
ed in the centre her whom I had ordered to be summoned—the poetess 
Sappho; the cincture that bound her white garments fastened by a golden 
sun, and her black hair and laurel wreath attached by a similar clasp. Of 
Jow stature, dark complexion, and features far from beautiful, there was 
yet something indescribably interesting, and even fascinating, in her ap- 
pearance. It exhibited nothing wanton or immodest, and though her burn- 
ing blood seemed to flush through her face and every part of her naked 


throat and arms, a high and holy intelligence sat with such a redeeming 


virtue upon her brow, that I pronounced her to be a mental, rather than a 
sensual voluptuary. As a voteress of Venus, love was her religion; as an 
exalted poctess herself, she reverenced intellect in others: and when these 
feelings combined to produce an intense excitement of all her ideas and 
sensations, both of heaven and earth, | easily imagined that she could 
abandon herself to their beatitudes with a passionate enthusiasm both of 
the head and heart, of the senses and affections, which might well termi- 
nate in that deliquium and ecstacy she has so eloquently described in her 
ode. In modern times she would have been a devotee—a fanatic—per- 
haps a maniac ora martyr;. but she would have been cold and chaste, for 
the same reason that she was susceptible and amorous—because her reli- 
gion enjoined it. Ther modest and dignified rebuke of Aleaus, preserved 
by Aristotle, and her unalterable constancy to Phaon, for whom she final- 
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ly sacrificed her life, confirm this view of her character, and seem to re- 
fute every imputation of gross or promiscuous attachment. 

A dead silence pervaded the whole multitude as she stepped forward a 
few paces and made a graceful reverence to the sun. Methought her lan- 
guid eyes at first justified her own phrase of the OL ewy vrodsLers, but she 
had no sooner swept the golden lyre she had in her hand, than they became 
animated with a holy rapture; she then extended both arms to the god of 
day, and in a voice of surpassing sweetness began—* T'win-born of Dian!” 
—when, lo! the envious curtain suddenly fell, and I found myself alone 
with the Enchantress of the Cave! 

“By all that is beautiful and mysterious!” I passionately exclaimed, 
“disappoint me not thus!” and I was rushing forward to tear down the 
drapery that robbed me of this glorious vision, when she cried in an au- 
thoritative voice—* rash man, forbear! you have seen my power ; provoke 
not its exercise against yourself. You demanded to see, not to hear, the 
poetess ;—have you not been gratified?” “QO fully, most fully! And if 
this enchanting pageant must no more be seen, I:have only to submit with 
gratitude, and depart ; trusting that ere I quit this vicinity I may again be 
allowed to visit your abode, and witness some new display of your inex- 
plicable power.” “That is unnecessary; you may summon me to your 
presence whenever you think fit.” Startled at an announcement which 
suggested to my mind that J might be associating myself with some of the 
manifold incarnations of the arch-fiend, I replied with some hesitation— 
“By what name shall I invoke you, and how shall I obtain dominion over 
your magical incantations ?’—* Y ou yourself,” said the female with a play- 
ful smile, “can best judge of your implicit power over me and my enchant- 
ments, when I inform you that my name is—IMAGINATION.” 


Of all the various contrivances which have been adopted for conveying 
secret intelligence, none could be more artful, or less liable to detection, 
than that mentioned by Ilerodotus, as practised by Hystieus. When the 
latter was at the Persian Court, he had occasion to communicate some se- 
cret intelligence to Aristagoras in Greece, and having a servant affected 
with diseased eyes, he pretended that it was necessary to have his hair 
shaved and his head scarified: in performing this operation, Hysticeus 
imprinted his secret intention upon the servant’s head, and kept him con- 
fined until the hair grew. le then sent him to Aristagoras under pre- 
tence of perfecting the cure; who, when the man arrived, repeated the 
shaving, and thus obtained the secret information. 
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For the National Magazine. 
ANECDOTE OF LOUIS PHILIP, KING OF THE FRENCH. 


As every thing connected with the present head of the French people, 
the “Republican King,” as he is called, excites an eager interest, on both 
sides of the “ great pond,” the following anecdote—which, it is believed, 
has never been in print—may not be unacceptable. It is well known, 
that Louis Philip, then the exiled duke of Orleans, spent several years in 
the United States, during the latter part of the last century, and that much 
of that time he resided in Philadelphia. Among other families in that ci- 
ty, with whom he was upon*terms of social intercourse, was that of the 
late Thomas Willing, Esq. President of the old bank of the United States, 
whose civilities to the duke, have, as it has been stated in some of the pa- 
pers, been recently acknowledged by the king, in his attentions to a de- 
scendant of Mr. Willing. At the period referred to, Mr. Willing had se- 
veral unmarried daughters, whose beauty’ and accomplishments attracted 
around them a crowd of admirers. One of them touched the heart of the 
emigrant duke; and he sought permission of the father, to lay himself and 
his fortunes at her feet. Mr. Willing, with a prudence and foresight that 
may now almost be regarded as miraculous, though he was then ridiculed 
as avisionary, politely but firmly refused the hand of his daughter, assigning 
at the same time this memorable reason for his refusal—*The revolu- 
tion of France is not yet over; the fate which has befallen the unhappy 
Louis XVI. may overtake all his family ; and the revolution may at last 
wind up, as did the commonwealth of England, by recalling the royal fa- 
mily to the throne. Jn that case, you, my friend, must be king, and then 
what would become of my daughter? your laws would compel you to re- 
pudiate her—the marriage would be annulled, and her happiness would 
be sacrificed. No, duke, I cannot consent to run the hazard.”—The roy- 
al exile, in vain, urged the improbability, nay, the “impossibility” of such 
a contingency—Mr. Willing continued resolute, and the duke was com- 
pelled to waste his sighs upon the heedless winds. 


PROMISCUOUS ANECDOTES, &c.—A Watch-Maker’s Sign Board. 


Here are fabricated and renovated, trochiliac horologies, portable and 
permanent, linguaculus, or taciturnal ; whose circumgyrations are perform- 
ed, by internal spiral elastic, or extensive pendulous plumbages; diminu- 
tives, simple, or compound, invested with aurent or argent integuments.— 
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THE MUSICIAN. 


[The ensuing selected description of “The Musician,” though deformed 
by many a quibble, will cause the reader to laugh, in despite of the 
power of taste, or the mandate of criticism.] 


A musician is like an echo, a retail dealer in sounds. As Diana is the 
goddess of the silver bow, so is he the lord of the wooden one ; he has a 
hundred strings to his bow: other people are bow-legged, but he is bow- 
armed; and, though armed with a bow, he has no skill in archery. He 
plays with his cat-gut and kit-fiddle. His fingers and arms run a constant 
race, the former would run away from him, did not a bridge interpose, and 
oblige him to pay toll. Ile can distinguish sounds as other men distinguish 
colors. His companions are crotchets and quavers.—Time will never be 
a match for him, for he beats him most unmercifully. He runs after an 
Italian air open-mouthed, with as much eagerness as some fools have 
sought for the philosopher’s stone. He can bring a tune over the seas, 
and thinks it more excellent because far-fetched. His most admired do- 
mestics, are Soprano, Siciliano, Andantino, and all the Anos and Inos that 
constitute the musical science. Ife can scrape, scratch, shake, diminish, 
increase, flourish, &c. and he is so delighted with the sound of his vial 
that an ass would sooner lend his ears to any thing than to him: and as 
a dog shakes a pig, so does he shake a note by the ear, and never lets it 
go, till he makes it squeek. Te is a walking pillory, and crucifies more 
than a dozen standing ones. He often involves himself in dark and in- 
tricate passages, till he is put to the shift, and obliged to get out of the 
scrape—by scraping. He tears his audience in various ways; as I wear 
away my pen, so does he wear away the strings of his fiddle. There is no 
medium in him, he is either on a flat ora sharp key, though both are natu- 
ral to him. He deals in third minos, and major thirds, proves a turncoat, 
and is often in the majority and minority in the course of a few minutes.— 
He runs over the flat as often as a race horse ;—both meet the same fate as 
they terminate in a cadence; the difference is, one is driven by the whip- 
hand the other by the bow-arm: one deals in stickado, the other in stac- 


cato. Asa thorough-bred hound discovers, by instinct, his game, from all 
other animals, so an experienced musician smells the composition of Han- 
del or Corelli. 


DIMI-SIMI-QUAVER. 





DISCOVERIES IN MORALS, THEOLOGY AND POLITICS. 








DISCOVERIES IN MORALS, TITEQLOGY AND POLITICS. 


We hear every day, of great discoveries made in morals, in theology, 
and above all, in politics. We are told sometimes magisterially, with the 
imposing tone of presumptuous confidence, and sometimes in the childish 
babble of French levity, that experience is but a beldam—and fact itself a 
liar. We are assured that our ancestors knew nothing of modes of polity, 
and that our rights and our duties were never explained or understood, 
until Rousseau rose to describe, and Robespierre to vindicate them. Hence 
every huir-brained projector now commences legislator, without the ser- 
vitude of a day’s apprenticeship to the trade, and the very boys in the 
streets are as well qualified to form a perfect commonwealth, as Harring- 
ton, or Alyernon Sidney,—or to manage the affairs of the republic, as 
were Washington, the Adams’s, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. 





Mark the votarics of pleasure, who are never at ease; always flattering, 
always disappointed ; and even the philosophick voluptuary, confesses in 
his heart, the insipidity, the emptiness, the littleness of his sagacious plans 
of pleasure. That-man only, whom the world judges to pass an insipid 
life, enjoys any thing like true happiness. But what is the amount of his 
satisfaction after all? It is to despise what he cannot acquire; to endure 
what he cannot remedy; and to keep himself out of the power of man- 
kind, who, like vultures, would fatten on hisruin. But to talk of real hap- 
piness as a thing acquirable in this life, is to talk real nonsense. 


“ Without fast-days, there can be no Navy in France.” 


This is the sum of the author’s reasoning.—Without fast-days, there 
would be no fish eaten ; if no fish were eaten, there would be no fisheries ; 
without fisheries, there would be no seamen ; without seamen, there would 
be no navy. 


An Irish gentleman on reading several accounts of stealing children, 
observed, with great apparent concern, that, if this practice became gene- 
ral, it would put an end to the rising generation. 
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SWISS TRAVELLER. 


« Woman, dear woman, in whose name 
Wife, sister, mother meet, 

Thine is the heart by earliest claim, 
And thine its latest beat.” 


——— 


As I have been all my life searching for the vanities of human nature, I 
have ever been :nost pleased when I found them purest. From what cause 
soever these varieties may arise, they may be controlled by cultivation; 
and indeed I always feel irresistibly inclined, to attribute to false education, 
those defects which are perhaps more properly the fruitful exuberances of 
a genial soil. The warm climates of the equator must produce greater 


philosophers, or greater sunsualists, than the frozen regions of the north : 


the natural heat of their temperament may be offered in extenuation for 
those vices which require the counteraction of a more energetic sense of 
virtue. Now this sense of virtue for the most part prevails with equal 
strength, over all those nations which have not been corrupted by a perni- 
cious system of morality. In many. the predominating articles of their re- 
ligious creed, are of such an inclement and sanguinary character, as to per- 
vert the natural sense of right and wrong.—Of such I do not speak. The 
consequence is, that where nature has implanted the most uncontrolable 
passions, the people are more licentious. _ It is, however, at last, but a beg- 
garly account. The dispositions and habits of men in all countries, are 
qualified with a susceptibility of improvement; and education has not 
done her part, if we find the statue but rudely moulded, or impaired with 


blemishes. 
As I pursue my course through the wide expanse which this subject off- 


fers, I often pause to dwell upon those parts which present the best mate- 
rials for improvement, display the most delicate outline, and are ornament- 
ed with the highest polish, and fairest front, when submitted to the plastick 
touch of discipline. Swayed by this desire, when I first placed my foot 
upon the American soil, | looked for the fair partners of the sturdy sons of 
Columbia, and hoped to see the Lucretias, Cornelias and Volumnias of 
modern days. I felt disposed to regard them, through another than the 
common medium; not merely as the solace and pride of their husbands ; 
the beauteous boast of their country. In the present state of society, which 
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is by no means chivalrick, women are entitled to higher consideration.— 
Like men, they areassigned an important and responsible post in creation ; 
and it is their peculiar happiness to add a superior fascination to the pro- 
pricty, with which they discharge the duties attached to it. J wish to re- 
gard them on the highes: eminence which nature has allotted them: as 


the protecting spirits of their country’s glory, who govern the infancy, and 
fix the character of the future men of America; as the vestals who guard 
the flame of liberty, and animate its fires; in fine, as the household god- 
desses, for which the freemen of America should be proud to fight : and 
yet when J reflect on these splendid prerogatives of the sex, I am not such 
a visionary child of imagination, nor so dazzled by the brilliancy of circum- 
stance, as to consider them supernatural agents of comfort, the daughters 
of rapture and harmony. Like me, they arc mortal, the inhabitants of a re- 
gion of vice, discontent and corruption, heiresses of frail hearts and delicate 
sensibility, apostates from the principles of their nature, the pacifick, sooth- 
ing, credulous, innocent victims of that gross world with which they are 
destined to come in contact. Connected by their very frailties to man, 
they seek for shelter under the vestment of his strength, against the storm 
that assails them. Novices to the glaring villanies of the world, they 
shrink from the spectacle, and repose in rest and happiness upon his bosom. 
I will greet them as old acquaintances, and speak to them freely, before 
they have assured me of their will to hear. When philosophy is so full of 
asperities, so phlegmatick, so repulsive to feeling, so inaccessible to enthu- 
siasm, how can I philosophize over so enchanting a subject, or lay the spor- 
tiven@®s of fancy under perpetual ban, and throw a thorn forever in its way? 
No, my fair readers, may I forever forfeit your good will, if I could be so 
ungencrous, so insincere, as to adopt the uncharitableness of a metaphy- 
sician, while I descanted on so lovely a portion of nature’s works; other oc- 
casions may prescribe the indulgence of feeling, but when woman is con- 
cerned, away with your stoical gravity, and let the countenance be lighted 
up with the cheering beams of an animated subject; “twill invigorate the 
bloom of youth and wear out the wrinkles of age. 

I would not appeal to Mungo Park, for an evidence of the tender hu- 
manity of woman, nor to Ledyard for a song inher praise. Her gentleness 
and compassion are demonstrated by stronger proofs, and we find at home 
something more exquisitely eloquent on a subject which makes all men 
eloquent, than any historick record or lay of enraptured poet, that ever 
was written or sung. 1] speak not of wayward wives or aflected dames, 
who would lay all creation under contribution for the gratification of an 
idle vanity, nor of the aspiring damsel, who forgetful of the modest attri- 
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butes of her sex, seeks to guide the political destinies of her country, and 
like Joan of Arc to mount the neighing charger in full caparison for the 
field of battle, to try her hardiness with some doughty knight. T speak of 
mothers and wives who diffidently wait the discussion of such glorious 
rights, and send f rth hardier su’ stitutes for these rugged toils: themselves 
content to honour and obey, for this 


“ Bodes peace, and love, and qniet life, 
Aud awtu! rule, and right supremacy ;" 


more consonant with fernale ambition, and more valuable to society. Men 
may accuse them of capricious minds, of light and trividl dispositions. 
But it is indeed a penurious tribute to the greatness of the Lords of Crea- 
tion, for the detail of human affairs will rise up in judgment against them : 
the world is still regulated by caprice, and history blushes to recount its 
dominion over kings, and priests, and soldiers. ‘The levity of woman is 
un equipoise to the assumed gravity of man; she enjoys this advantage 
from it, that when she errs, she is the more pardonable because she never 
professed exemption from errour; while man, under the sanctimonious 
semblance of wisdom, is every day demonstrating how ridiculous are his 
pretensions, and how shallow his defence. If woman is dependant, and 
highly susceptible of impressions from external objects, it is his duty to 
present a more refined model to her contemplation; and the neglect of 
that duty will make him responsible for her defects. He is not entitled to 
the officious privilege of despising her faults or her prejudices; because, 
far from being immaculate himself, he is obliged, in his own defelfte, to 
conceal the one, and respect the other. He takes her with all her imper- 
fections on her head, and loves her because she is capable of atoning for 
them. If she is volatile—she is affectionate; if she is hard to please—she 
is faithful; if she is romantick in her expectations—she can reward his ef- 
forts by a smile that illumes, and a salutation that enchants the gloomiest 


among us; if she is thoughtless in prosperity—she regards with pity, par- 


takes with cheerfulness, and loves with sincerity in adverse circumstances; 
— if she is the origin of evil—she is the redeeming spirit of good. With 
a glance more seductive than the serpent that allured her, and an accent 
more persuasive than her deceiver, she fired Greece and saved Rome; 
civilized and subverted empires, disarmed the conqueror of the East, and 
even here in the west, ronming as a savage in the woods, she offered her- 
self a willing sacrifice, for the life of an European, who invaded her fa- 
ther’s soil and extirpated his race. Jn short, she governs all, ensnares all, 
and charms all. Kings kneel at her feet; warriors feel nore security in 
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the mail that has been touched by her hands, aud the hardy veteran be- 
comes a child under her frown—Men may well complain of her caprice, 
but she will make their strongest resentinents, and most serious underta- 
kings, tributary to its indulgence. 

Manly used to say there gvas a solemn charge, indeed, imposed upon his 
fair countrywomen ; and he always laboured iu the pulpit to convince them 
that if America should have no counterparts of the founders of the revolu- 
tion in the next generation, they were to blame. They seemed, he would 
sometimes tell me, to be unconscious how great a share they bore in 
adorning future cabinets, and looked with surprise upon what they called 
his reveries on national character and grandeur. ‘Tho mothers of seventy- 
six dismissed their children with a blessing, after the manner of their ap- 
cestors, and armed them with a precept from scripture, as a talisman against 
the perplexities they were to encounter. Good souls, they looked not be- 
youd this, confiding their progeny to the guardianship of an Almighty pa- 
rent. Propitious fortune threw them in the way of the revolution; the 
times were too stormy for dissipation, and the crisis too pressing for inac- 
tivity. Before seven tong years of distress and danger were over, the man 
was matured with a soul of adamant, and an arm of iron. Thus nature and 
chance, perfected the character which otherwise would have languished in 
inglorious peace. The materials of the present day, he would continue, 
are equal in intrinsick value, but the increase of commerce has brought a 
stronger blast of corruption, and the comparative strength of the Republick 
makes the country less urgent in its calls to action. The mind was to be 
formed early to resist this deterioration, and the lesson was to be pro- 
nounced by a mother’s lips, and exemplified in a mother’s practice. For 
the discharge of this duty, what constancy and skill were not necessary ! 
In this manner the old man would conclude an appeal, charged with all 
the eloquence of his feclings. The effect was visible throughout his con- 
gregation: for no where was more interest felt in the education of the 
children. 

In every country the force of habit and culture is displayed with very 
striking distinctions in the character of women; and the influence they 
have in society generally gives it a tinge of their own manners: according 
to the degree of subjection in which they are kept by the government, are 
the people’s manners ferocious or mild, obliging or inhospitable. In those 


parts of Asia where they are yet considered as the vassals and property of 


their lords, they submit to the process of bargain and sale with as much 
indifference as if they were born for nothing else, than to satisfy the de- 
praved venality of an Eastern disposition, whi o the husband, proud, jeal- 
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ous, and inhospitable, seems to estimate his own greatness by the degra- 
dation of the inmate of his house, and the picture of unqualified submis- 
sion she constantly presents to his view. In the southern climates of Eu- 
rope, on the contrary, the wife riots in an independence, that sinks the 
husband to an insignificant tool of conscious ignominy, or holds hin cap- 
tive in the bonds of gallantry by a subservience, which the Asiatick, with 
all his effeminacy, would be ashamed to recognize. The shepherdess of 
Tyrol, or of Switzerland, constantly presents a smiling face to the stranger 
who wanders amid her mountains; and the simplicity of nature adds a 
grace to that smile which would unman the most absolute villain: this un- 
reserved confidence is replete in the conduct of the peasant who accom- 
panies her, strengthens his attachment to home and assures a kind recep- 
tion to all who depend upon his frankness. Nature destined her to give 
relief to the awful frown of the surrounding Alps.—And yet they seem to 
distrust the world, for their happiness is confined to their vallies, and their 
ambition is limited to their families and their flocks. Here, in America, I 
have often had occasion to observe the control which the equalizing spirit 
of the laws has exerted upon the intercourse of the ladies; an undisguised 
and open conduct has always been their characteristick, which has taught 
them to look upon the greatest strangers with complacency, and something 
of that air which immediately puts him at ease. Free from the “ dark de- 
lays” and “cold suspicions” that “stint the free bounty of the heart,”— 
their communications are often unwarily made, and their conversations and 
conduct so entirely divested of distrust as to promise more to a foreigner, 
than their countrymen would have the effrontry to ask. ‘They have yetto 
learn, that more depravity is concealed under the glitter of the world, than 
is displayed by its candour; and that when they take for granted, that man 
is just aad honest until the contrary is proved, they essentially reverse the 
most prudential maxim that should govern us in our correspondence with 
the world. Whether this be a fault or not, I will not, pretend to say; it 
often involves them in indiscretions which they would rather choose to 
avoid. That natural accomplished manner which every visiter remarks, 
frequently induces inattention to those acquirements which give solidity to 
the character, and render age respectable, when it has lost the flippancy 
of youth; the consequence is, a proneness to superficial attainments that 
can only be conquered by rigid discipline at a time when the disposition is 
less docile. The pride of a woman is concerned when we descant on her 
good or bad qualities; and she feels at once a disposition to praise or con- 
demn, even before she has examined the truth of the assertion: I shall 
therefore refrain from making any application of my remarks. Ihave too 
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tender a regard for the virtues which adorn the sex, to disfigure the pic- 





ture with calumniating observations; and | love them too sincerely to de- 
clare to them, they have no faults. America stands in need.of some bare 
rier to the encroachments of luxury. The vital interests of the republick 
are connected with the precautions which the wisdom of the nation may 
adopt. Her statesmen may rely upon the inventions of their genius, and 
may give philosophical calculations to demonstrate their certainty. But I 
look to a fairer source of national prosperity. ‘The ladies in all countries 
establish the criterion of luxury, and it is to their subtle imaginations we 
owe the splendour of the world. Among men alone the rudeness of the 
camp would suffice as well as the elegance of the drawing room. It is 
the ladies that must be gratified with palaces, levees and equipage. The 
esteem which every husband feels for his wife is a sufficient inducement 
for him to gratify her fancy with every convenience his money will pro- 
cure. The enjoyment of these conveniences is equally grateful to the 
husband, but it was the desire of making every thing around him conform 
to the beauty and delicacy of his companion, that first stimulated his in- 
vention. If this be true, I am sure | have very fair pretensions to success, 
when I call upon the ladies of America, to reflect on the power they pos- 
sess, and show themselves willing to prevent the growth of an évil, which 
the combined wit and judgment of their husbands can never effect without 
them. The very nature of this government demands simplicity of man- 
ners and moderation of desire. ‘To those whose influence over the private 
circles and blandishing intercourse of life, is most preponderating, the in- 
culcation of this idea belongs. I know J am well understood when I as- 
sert, the country has much to ask from all such of her subjects, and more 
esteemed when I say, the dignity of an American lady will never allow her 
to disappoint the expectations of her protectors. No persuasion comes 
with so many charms as the accents of her we love, no admonition is so 
tender as the instructions of a mother, and no recollection so sweet as the 
virtue of her precepts. The affection of a husband will be the surest 
pledge of his co-operation; what he overlooks from partiality, the wife 
will remedy with penetration: what he recommends in friendship, she will 
receive with honour; what he detests as sordid and unmanly, she will ab- 
hor in principle, and discourage in practice. ‘Thus will the children flour- 
ish under parental wisdom. In committing these to her care he demands 
of her a most religious fidelity—-She should reverence the charge as she 
loves her life, and it should be her ambition to present to her country, the 
richest offering of her pride and hopes. Where the influence of fathers 
and husbands is firmly established, the spirit of the country reclines upon 
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an honorable foundation, and one forcible appeal to the patriotism of an up- 
right conscience, aided by the eloquence of an estimable wife, will bring 
more hands and hearts to the field of their country’s glory, than would re- 
pel the invasion of a world of corruption, or the assaults of all the enervat- 
ed children of luxury, that from the days of Persian warfare to the present 
moment ever rioted upon the earth. We have no need of Knight Errantry 
to propagate these sentiments,—there is sense enough in the country to 
acknowledge their force, and virtue enough to practise them; until that 
sense and that virtue are destroyed, the Republick is safe. 





For the National Magazine. 


ORNAMENTS OF TITS CAPITOL. 


nme commerce DTP RATE 
To see the life as lively mock’d, as ever 
Still sleep mocked death: behold ; and say, “tis well.” 


Winter's Tale. 


It is alleged, as one of the reproaches of republics, that they do not be- 
stow upon the fine arts that liberal encouragement, and fostering patron- 
age, which are extended to them under arbitrary, or despotic, govern- 


° . e — bad . e 
ments. An inquiry into the origin and grounds of this reproach, would 


probably disclose to us, that, like most of the objections which have been 
urged against popular governments, it springs from a source interested in 
disseminating misrepresentations and delusive opinions, and admit in 
charging to the nature of free institutions, those blemishes that belong to 
the nature of man under every form of government. But it is curious, that 
every reproach of this kind, which it is attempted to fasten upon republi- 
can government, will be found to have sprung up within the last half cen- 
tury, and to be especially levelled against the United States. We look in 
vain to the writings of historians and statesmen, who lived before the me- 
morable epocli, consecrated by our Declaration of ‘Independence, for any 
of these illiberal outpourings of spleen, against the polish and refinements 
of republics. The truth is, the United States of America present to the 
world the only example of pure republican governmen® that ever existed ; 
and the brilliant success of our experiment, has awakened fears and fore- 
bodings, among the hereditary sovereigns of Europe, that break out upon 
every opportunity, in sneers and affected contempt. Stipendiary writers, 
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and pensioned travellers, Jabour, with an industry that ina more honest 
calling would ensure them higher fame and richer rewards, to strengthen 
the tottering thrones of their masters by representing free governments as 
inimical to the “ march of mind.” It is true they do not always point to 
the United States. and address them in the categorical language of Nathan 
to the royal David, but to what other free government can their censures 
be applied? The ancient republics, so called, were altogether utopian cre- 
ations, to be found no where but in the abstractions of philosophy or poe- 
try—and to talk of the tendency of liberty at Athens, or Rome, is about 
as.absurd, as it would be te attach reality to the amusing fictions of Sir 
Walter Scott. The famous court of the Areopagus, was as despotic and 
oppressive in its sentences, as ever the Star Chamber was; and the people 
of Athens were as ignorant of the principles of liberty, as they were of the 
gods whom they worshipped. Rome was still less acquainted with the 
natural rights of man—and in the brightest days of what was called the 
“republic,” there existed as wide a distinction between the plebian and 
patrician orders, as there is at this moment, in the Russian empire, be- 
tween the nobility and the cerfs.-—Besides, ancient republics, whether real 
or imaginary, have long since ceased to excite the prejudices or fears of 
crowned heads. Events nearer their own times, occurring every where 
around and about them, have awakened them from dreams to living reali- 
ties, and the “ United States” stand before them, in all the conscious pride 
of having pioneered the way to universal freedom. It is indeed enough to 
rouse their bitterest enmity, and we should rather smile than be angry, at 
their impotent efforts to keep off the evil day from themselves, by holding 
us up to the ridicule of their subjects. 

But the reproach to which we have referred, would come with a better 
grace from these autocratic governments, if they were always found to be 
the encouragers and patrons of the Fine Arts themselves. Is this the case? 
It will be readily acknowledged, that it is always more in the power of an 
independent sovereign, to bestow wealth and distinction upon genius, than 
of a republican executive, responsible to jealous constituents for the faith- 
ful application of the revenue to “specific appropriations.” But do the 
instances average one in a century since the existence of history, of arbi- 
trary monarchs who have brought around them the talents of the age, and 
encouraged by their bounties the cultivation of genius, in any branch of 
acquirement ? Napoleon, “the usurper,” as the “ legitimates” have styled 
him, stands a solitary example, in many centuries, of that munificence 
which may be regarded as the real hippoerene of the arts. He, indeed, 
not only rewarded the labours of genius, by emoluments and distinctions, 
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but created and encouraged a general taste for the Fine Arts, by bringing 
within the reach of every body the great models of antiquity—so that ar- 
tists of his time were certain of receiving all the patronage they deserved, 
and of reaching their proper level in the estimation df the world. Ob- 
servers were taught to know the value of their works, by the opportunity of 
comparing them with the works of other days and other countries. Hence 
it was that artists, from every country, sought the genial sunshine of im- 
perial favour, and Paris became the centre of the civilized world. 

It is a mistake to suppose, that genius is the growth of a particular soil, 
or that its fruits come to perfection under one form of government, more 
readily than under another. It is to be found under every sun, and every 
system, but its motions and appearances are far less easily calculated, than 
the eccentricities of a comet. At one time, we find it spreading its wings 
and soaring aloft under the accumulated weight of poverty and oppression, 
at another, fretting, languishing, dying under every encouragement and fa- 
vor. The best works of Phidias, was the fruit of his vindictive passion 
against his countrymen. ‘The price of the most famous labour of Praxi- 
teles was the smile of a courtezan—and the only reward of Apelles for his 
Anadyomene, was the immortality of his name. Ata later day, Raphael 
spent his time and his talents in beautifying the walls of his own apart- 
ments, and the masterpiece of Salvator Rosa, was the gift of the artist to 
an obscure village church. In short, genius is sometimes neither to be 
bought nor commanded, while at others it seeins to be dead to all induce- 
ments but money. 

The progress of the Fine Arts in our country, so far from having been 
retarded by the spirit of the government, has been rapid beyond all former 
example. It is true, our federal city cannot yet boast of any splendid col- 
lection, such as that of the Louvre or the Vatican, either in painting or sta- 
tuary; but when we recollect, that but thirty years have elapsed, since it 
became the seat of government, and little more, since its streets and its 
squares were plantations of corn and tobacco, that it has any thing to ex- 
hibit to the eye of taste or curiosity, affords just ground of national exulta- 
tion. The Capitol itself is an evidence of genius, that would do honour 
to much older countries. But while foreigners continue to sneer at our 


pretensions, it will still be the fashion, with many of our own “unlineal 


sons,” to bear them company, and to set their faces against every attempt 
to advance the arts, by encouraging artists. This has, unfortunately, been 
too much the case, wlicre we ought to have found a better disposition, and 
worthicr scntiments—in Congress. Declaimers, who are fond of drawing 
largely upon the patience of their auditors, and who will take any side of 
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any question, rather than not exert their privilege, are perhaps not peculiar 

to our House of Representatives, but they certainly have abounded there, 

to an annoying and disgraceful extent—more especially upon the ever 

pregnant topics of “ appropriation” and “improvement.” Whenever apro- 

position has been introduced into the House, having for its object the cem- 
pletion of the original design of the magnificent hall under the centre 

dome, these echoes of the British Reviewers and British travellers—men 

who for the most part have never travelled themselves, beyond the dis- 

tance charged in their annual accounts for “travelling expenses,” and 

whose opportunities of forming a correct taste in the Fine Arts, were pro- 

bably confined to the Jackson effigies, that graced the tavern sign-posts on’ 
the road, or the little wooden negroes, that grin so invitingly over the 

doors of tobacconists—these wretched pretenders to polish and refine- 

ment, have, year after year, so wasted the time, and wearied the patience, 

of the quiet business-men of the house, as to gain their ignoble ends by’ 
mere strength of lungs. 

Thus the splendid saloons of the Capitol have remained so long unfin= 
ished and unornamented, not because our country had no artists, or lacked’ 
the will to call their genius into action, but because a few ranting declaim- 
ers, who valued paintings at so much a square foot, and rated statuary at 
the price of stone-cutter’s wages, and who affected to believe, because 
they had heard foreigners say so, that we had no men among us capable of 
executing a great work, in either art, were able by imposing upon the ig- 
norance of some, brow-beating others, and tiring the patience of all, to de- 
feat the wishes of the nation. It is no wonder, that artists who heard 
themselves daily insulted, and their pretensions ridiculed, should be slow 
to offer their services. The treatment which our venerable Trumbull re- 
ceived, from one of these privileged sciolists, who laboured for years to 
rob him of his well earned reputation, and to take the bread from his 
mouth, by absurd and ludicrous hypercriticisms upon his great historical 
paintings, cannot have been forgotten. But his contemptible affectations 
have met the punishment they deserved from an indignant community :—_ 
though he may boast of being ertraordinarily distinguished by “the great- 
est and best of men,” every day sinks him lower in the contempt of the 
wise and virtuous, while every new examination of the pictures he would 
have committed to the flames, raises the venerable artist still higher in the © 
estimation of the judicious critic. 

Men who have enlarged their minds, ond improved their tastes, by tra- 
vel, who have had an opportunity of seeing the remains of the ancient 
masters, as well as the great productions of modern artists, in the various 

F—vo1. 1, No. 2. 
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public and private collections abroad, are always more ready to do justice 
to the genius they find at home, than those ». no have never enjoyed those 
advantages, but who, having stored their memory with a few terms of art, 
and learned to repeat the names of certain eminent men, affect to be con- 
noisseurs, and talk with all the “ fastidiousness of virt«’.—But it is time to 
think of the purpose of this article—which was to give a brief sketch of 
some of the ornaments of the Capitol, such as they appeared to the writer, 
on one or two hurried visits to that noble house of our liberties.— 

On entering the Rotunda, from either of its four portals, the first objects 
that catch the eye, are the four historical paintings, by the venerable artist 
already mentioned. The first coup d’eil, from which unfortunately the 
great mass of people will always make up their judgment, is by no means 
favourable, nor does this arise from any fault in the artist, but from the 
very nature of the subject. Historical painting, more especially when the 
composition in a great measure consists of portraits, is not a ficld in which 
an artist can properly exhibit those bold and prominent strokes of genius, 
that fix the attention in works where imagination and invention are allow- 
ed to guide the brush. ‘The merit of his work, must consist in the fidelity 
with which he represents actual scenes, and persons, designed to be com- 
memorated. He must be a copyist, not merely of nature in general, but of 
known, individual nature. It will not be suflicient, that his picture vio- 
lates no probability,—it must be the perpetuation of actual occurrences, 
and particular features. Hence, instead of calling up his genius, and giv- 
ing play to his fancy, he must look closely upon his model, and exercise, 
within scrupulous limits, the simple talent of delineation. Viewing the 
pictures of Trumbull under this aspect, it must be acknowledged they pos- 
sess merits, that justly entitle them to the place they occupy in the Rotun- 
da. The more closely and minutely they are examined, the more will the 
great excellence of the execution force itself upon the admiration. The 
subjects are judiciously selected to mark the most striking epochs in the his- 
tory of our revolution. Ist. The Declaration of Independence. 2d. The 
Capture of Burgoyne’s Army. $d. The Surrender of Cornwallis ; and 
4th. The Resignation of Washington, after having seen the liberties of 
his country secured.—No American, whose soul is not dead to every en- 
nobling impulse, can look upon the groups here standing before him, in all 
the freshness of animation, without fecling a glow of patriotic enthusiasm. 
In all the pictures, the accuracy and truth of the perspective, and the vivid 
fullness of nature in the colouring, are so perfect, and the relief thus given 
to the expression is so completely illusive, that it is impossible to keep the 
eye fixed upon them, for many minutes, without experiencing something 
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like the inspiring influence of an actual presence, in the august assembla- 
ges of heroes and sages, who seem to live and move upon the canvass. 
But what more than all should give value to these pictures, in the eye of 
an American, is, that the portraits of the principal personages, in each group, 
are correct likenesses, drawn from life—for it must be remembered, that 
the artist was himself an actor in the glorious scenes he has so well embo- 
died, and that, with a view to the end thus consummated, his original 
sketches were made at the periods, and on the spots, represented. There 
is historical truth in every picture, and this of itself constitutes an excel- 
lence, which few pictures, coming under the same denomination, in any 
country, can boast; it is an advantage which certainly cannot be too highly 
estimated.—Being obliged to regard brevity, the writer cannot enter into a 
separate criticism of each painting—there may be faults in all, but he was 
too much gratified in dwelling upon their beauties to discover them: he 
willingly leaves the task of censure to others. 

The next objects of notice, are the Sculptures over the four doors— 
Over the East door, leading from the Rotunda into the Portico, is the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, by Causici, a name already well known 
in the United States, though he who bears it is still a young man. The 
Pilgrims consist of a man, his wife, and little boy. They are in a small 
boat, which is just touching the rocky shore, where an Indian is squatting 
to receive them. The wife is in the attitude of prayer, with her face upturn- 
ed to heaven—the boy, seeming to fear some evil result from the confer- 
ence of his father with the Indian, grapples the arm of the former with one 
hand, while with the other he holds to the gunwale of the boat :—the-fa- 
ther, trusting fearlessly to the indications of amity offered by the nation, 
has one foot on shore, in the act of stepping from the boat.’ His counte- 
nance has not exactly such an expression, as we may suppose belonged to 
that of the first puritan, who landed at Plymouth—there is more in it of 
cunning and hypocrisy, than of calm, religious confidence; but the figure, 
and the dress, are admirably executed. The native lord of the soil is hold- 
ing out an ear of corn, and pointing to the ground, with a look that tells 
the stranger, as plainly as words could do it, this is the indigenous produc- 
tion: the countenance, expression, figure, attitude, are all Indian—the ex- 
ecution is without fault. The tout ensemble of the piece is full of nature 
life and animation; every touch of the chisel, shews the inspiration of ge- 
nius.—But the fine effect of this exquisite piece of art is almost forgotten, 
when you look at the second piece, by the same artist, over the south door, 
leading into the Hall of Representatives. 
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The subject of this picce is the combat of Boone with a native of the fo- 
rest, under the branch of an oak. The figures are three, all in allo relievo. 
The first is Col. Boone, the father of Kentueky, a man of small stature— 
one hand is engaged in the struggle to wrest his rifle from the grasp of the 
Indian, while the other, holding the long knife of a hunter, threatens in- 
stant death to the savage. The face of Boone, is taken from a fine por- 
trait of him, by Harding, executed when he was very old, and said to bea 
very strong likeness—the sculptor has made due allowance for the differ- 
ence of years, and has happily succeeded in making the profile correspond 
with the recollections of many persons who knew the original. The counte- 
nance expresses the most determined, cool and deliberate courage—not the 
mere animal effect of desperation, but the constitutional bravery of a hero, 
resolved toconquer, or die nobly. —T he second figure is that of the savage— 
an Indian of gigantic stature, when contrasted with the proportions of his 
heroic antagonist: his left hand contends for the rifle, the muzzle of which 
has been thrown up in the struggle, above their heads; his right holds in 
its clutch the tomahawk, and is thrown back to the full extent of the arm, 
so as to give the greatest possible force to the meditated blow. His coun- 
tenance expresses equal determination and fearlessness of danger with that 
of his adversary, but blended with these, there is a vindictive ferocity, a 
desperate boldness, characteristic of the savage. He seems to be conscious 
that he has met his master in the combat, but instead of yielding to supe- 
rior skill, and seeking to preserve his life by submission, the thought mad- 
dens him, a fiendlike rage possesses him, and he makes a last effort to over- 
come by physical strength the dexterity of his cooler adversary.—N othing 
can be finer than the whole figure, attitude and expression of this athletic 
savage. ‘There is life and motion in every limb, and ever; muscle shows 
the powerful workings of the passions.—The third figure, is that of a dead 
Indian, lying at the fect of the two combatants ;—-the sight of this prostrate 
body adds greatly to the respect which the beholder cannot help feeling 
for the prowess of Boone, by whose arm he takes it for granted the death 
blow must have been dealt: it shows, that the adventurous settler of the 
western forests, had to contend against fearless odds. 

The pannel over the West door represents the allack on Captain Smith, 
and the preservation of his life by the intercession of Pocahontas. It is 
the work of Capellano. The subject embraces five figures, three of whom 
areerect. Captain Smith is stretched on the earth, by the blow of a club--- 
Pocahontas kneels at his head, with her arms extended over him, to protect 
him from the further violence of her royal sire, and his savage associates. 
The first idea which strikes the beholder is, that there is nothing charac- 
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teristic in any of the figures—the face of Pocahontas has all the volup- 
tuous softness and delicate contour of a Grecian figurante, and her atti- 
tude displays the studied ease and gracefulness of polished life :—the ex- 
pression of the Indian, whose war club is raised, to give the finishing blow 
to his fallen enemy, is entirely confined to the wrinkles of his forehead ; 
every other feature of his face is calm and still—the muscles are in a state 
of perfect quiescence: the intercostal muscles, on the contrary, are in a 
state of action wholly unnatural, and the abdomen is twisted out of all 
anatomical practicability. Captain Smith himself, but for his English 
coat, might pass for a Roman Senator, rather than an adventurous sailor.— 
Such is the first impression. Upon a close inspection, the mechanical ex- 
ecution of the piece is found to be as faultless, as it is well possible for 
work to be; but the life and spirit, which genius would communicate, are 
not init. This it is, that makes the great difference between the two ar- 
tists last named—Capellano can work only by line and rule; his model 
must be for ever before him; his prominent points, his salient angles, must 
all be measured: he can trust nothing to his genius—he seems to feel none 
of the workings of inspiration : all is cold, dull, mechanical labour, oxqui- 
sitely performed, it is true, but still mechanical. He was more than eigh- 
teen months employed on this pannel. Causici, on the other hand, be- 
gun and finished his landing of the Pilgrims, in little morethan six weeks : 
the combat of Boone, his second piece, was executed in a still shorter 
time. And what is worthy of remark, he worked altogether without a mo- 
del. There is scarcely to be found perhaps in the whole history of sculp- 
ture, another instance of such works being undertaken and finished, with- 
out some previous sketches, in pencil or clay, to which the artist might oc- 
casionally refer to aid the memory. But he trusts solely to his genius; 
anda spark of the promethean fire seems to kindle every touch of his chi- 
sel. Nor is he deficient in mechanical execution; on the contrary, there 
is a delicacy in the finish of all his figures, that might lead one to suppose, 
that his whole mind was bent upon superficial polish Were these two 
artists, however, compelled to copy from the same design, by some third 
hand—from one of Trumbull’s paintings, for example—the world would 
decree the prize of excellence to the execution of Capellano. His copy 
would be exact, to the very curve of the finger nails—at every stroke of 
the mallet, his eye would turn, for further guidance, to the picture he was 
set to follow ; while his co-worker, with bolder self confidence, would first 
make himself master of the subject, impress upon his mind the general 
meaning of his prototype, and perhaps not recur to it thrice during the pro- 
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gress of his labour.  Causici’s work would be like a free paraphrase— 
Capellano’s a literal translation, of a foreign author. 

The fourth piece, on the pannel over the door Jeading, North, to the Se- 
nate Chamber and its offices, is designed to represent Penn’s Treaty with 
the aboriginal possessors of the land. It isatame and spiritless affair, as 
well in execution as in design ; and offers nothing to excite either admira- 
tion or interest—particularly when it happens to be the last object of the 
visitor’s attention. The artist, probably, had no choice in the selection of 
the subject, and is therefore not to be blamed for a design, to which no- 
thing but genius of the highest order could have communicated life and 
spirit.— 

The sculpturing on the pediment of the eastern portico, at the principal 
front of the edifice, has perhaps been more talked of than any of the other 
ornaments, on account of the premium, offered by advertisement, to the 
author of the best and most appropriate design. It is understood, that nu- 
merous drawings and models were forwarded to the seat of government, by 
those artists who condescended to notice the advertisement, and enter into 
competition for the prize; and that they were all exposed to the view of 
the curious in these matters, for many months,in the famous “ east-room,” 
then furnished only in the “ regal” imagination of Mr. Ritchie’s “ respecta- 
ble correspondent,” but since most gallantly arrayed—as such a room 
ought to be—in the true pomp and splendour of “republican simplicity.” 
Whether the selection, from the designs presented, was the good taste and 
classic judgment of the last ex-president, or the ex-architect, the writer 
does not know—nor does he know to whom the premium was awarded; 
but he has been told, that the artist who executed the sculpture, disclaimed 
the merit of the design, and professed to be the mere delineater of ano- 
ther’s fancy. The design is explained to represent America supported by 
Justice and Hope! It has undoubtedly the merit of great simplicity, and 
some originalily ; but if it must be viewed as the fair result of all that 
could be struck from the collision of American genius, stimulated to ex- 
traordinary efforts, by emulation and the promise of reward, the lover of 
his country cannot but turn from it with some slight emotion of disappoint- 
ment and chagrin.—The work is executed by Persico, whose unwilling- 
ness to be regarded as the author of the design, is readily accounted for 
by a close inspection of the sculpturing, which shews him to be a master 
in the art. The pediment of the Portico, orrather the tympanun, is at too 
great a distance from the ground, to allow of the work’s being viewed to 
advantage, without the help of an eye glass; but thus armed, the beholder 
may gaze for hours, with still growing admiration, at the delicacy and accu- 
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racy of the chiselling. The figure representing America, has her right hand 
resting upou a shield, on which are the initials U.S. A. Her left hand points 
to Justice onher right, while she looks to Hope on her left—the arm is thus 
bent and crossed over the body so as to show it in its most graceful position. 
At her feet, on the left, stands the Eagle, bearing a quiver in the right claw, 
and a baton in the left. The shield rests upon a pedestal on her right, on 
the front of which is inscribed “Fourth July 1776.” The whole of this 
is beautifully finished. In the face,the artist has combined the Grecian and 
Roman character, in a style peculiarly appropriate-—the left arm is executed 
in a masterly manner: the drapery, which exhibits great richness in the 
folds, covers all the rest of the figure, with the exception of the feet, which 
are naked, save only the laced sandals that cover the soles—The Eagle is 
an exquisite piece of workmanship.—To his figure of Justice, it seems to 
have been the object of the artist to give a countenance expressing firmness, 
unmixed with sternness, a difficult, if not an impracticable, attempt. Toavoid 
the latter expression, the lips are curled rather too much into the appearance 
of a mischievous smile, and there is a luscious pout about the mouth, more 
suited to the mistress of the Doves, than to the grave keeper of the scales. 
The face is eminently beautiful; the eyes, brows, forehead, are ail models of 
perfection. The attitude is fine, and the drapery gracefully disposed, so as 
to give the best effect tothe position of the limbs. But after all, it wantsthe 
great charm of novelty. It reminds one of every figure of Justice, that the 
commonest wood carver ever produced. Perhaps it is difficult to invent 
any thing, more appropriate than the even scales, to signify impartiality; 
and there can be but little variety, in the attitude of the prosopopeia, 
when one hand is necessarily engaged in holding the beam. There is, ne- 
vertheless, something excessively vulgar, and mechanical, in the idea of 
weighing out justice, as a grocer would weigh his brown sugar—The 
same objection occurs to the personification of Hope :—it is really to be 
wished that the present enlightened age could strike out something more 
expressive, and less dependent on the barbarous fables of antiquity. With 
this exception, in which the artist has no part, the work deserves unqualified 
praise. ' 
There is one subject of regret, that will obtrude itself upon the minds o¢ 

all, who look at these specimens of art, as worthy to outlive the passing ge- 
nerations—which is, that those who had the controlling power, in the con- 
struction of the edifice, did not have marble slabs, inserted for the sculp- 
tures, instead of the soft, crumbling, sandstone, actually employed. It is 
this same stone used in the walls of the building; and is of so loose and 
porous a formation, that every rain produces more or less disintegration. 
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This evidence of the unfitness of the stone, is already visible, in the pre- 
mature decay of many parts of the walls, in which extensive cracks appear, 
running from top to bottom, and giving awful indications to the timid be- 
holder, of early dilapidation—The defect may be more frightful in imagi- 
nation than in reality, but to the unpractised eye, it certainly has an alarm- 
ing appearance. 





Mrs. BARNE Y—Editress of the * National Magazine ; or, Lady’s Em- 
poriun.” 

Availing myself of the independence which you have avowed in your 
address to your patrons, | venture to address you;—not with the vain 
purpose of writing an article which may be construed into an attempt to 
illustrate the truth of your doctrine that “sex presents no barrier to lite- 
rary eminence,” but for the purpose of correcting an error into which one 


of your correspondents appears to have fallen. 

The title of your Magazine, * The Lady’s Emporium,” sufficiently indi- 
cates its object. A paper intended chiefly for the improvement and amuse- 
ment of the sex to which it is addressed. The articles in such a paper 
should certainly be of a character to promote these objects. To nearly all 
of the articles, I offer my praise in common with the public opinion which 


has already expressed its favorable sentiments. 

But to one of the communications under the title of “Novel Writing,” I 
take the liberty of objecting, as one which will neither add to the literary 
reputation of your paper, or instruct, or amuse the sex to which your paper 
is particularly devoted. I may, however, be wrong in relation to its amusing 
tendency, for it is perhaps the only article in the number which can be 
laughed at. 

As one of that sex I take tl.c liberty of assuring the author of “ Novel 
Writing,” and the style justifies the inference, that he is one of the “lords 
of the creation,” that if his article be an emanation from his conviction of 
the ignorance of the “ softer sex” onthe subject of his essay, he is mistaken, 

We are not so ignorant as to mistake truisms for original maxims, su- 
perficial reasoning for profound argument, false assumptions for the re- 
sults of correct logical deductions, or the evidence of an ignorance of the 
literary productions of foreign nations as a proof of the poverty of the li- 
terature of the nations which he enumerates. 

I hardly know in what manner to commence my remarks on this most 
original production, perhaps the severest satire on the author, would be 
to republish it.— 





. 
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The first paragraph is a specimen of style which certainly did not exist 
in the days of Kames and Blair, or, if it did, was too profound for their 
limited capacities. 

“The invention of the present age, seems to be employed in two pecu- 
“liar ways, whichare the antipodes of cach other—and in these ways toan 
“extraordinary extent—in works of fiction, and in mechanics, with barely 
“mentioning the fact, and without inquiring philosophically into the causes 
“of the diversity ; we beg leave to turn our attention to that one of these 
“heads more adapted to our own,and to examine into the present state of 
“novel writing.” 

After confining the invention of the present age to two “ peculiar ways,” 
the author begs leave to turn our attention “to thut one of these heads 
more adapted to our own.” If the sapient gentleman uses the potential 
we in consequence of the union of his head with your paper, I would ad- 
vise you my dear madam to obtain a divorce as speedily as possible. 

The next paragraph commences with an assertion which is purely ori- 
ginal. “ Although all the civilized world are the readers, yet in England 
and America are to be found the writers of novels.””>—IIas he never heard 
of Chateaubriand, D’Arlincourt, Madame de Stael, Madame de Genlis, 
Madame de Souza? 

Ilave the names of Goéthe, Wieland, Kotzebue, Salzmann, Schiller, and 
aroll of other German writers whose works have inundated Europe 
never reached him? Are the Italian and Spanish writers so far beneath 
his notice that none of the numerous authors, whose names alone would 
fill this page, have obtained admission into his library? I cannot impute 
this error of the author to an intentional misstatement of facts; I ascribe 
it rather to his independence of foreign influence, his belief that his 
mother tongue, compounded as it is of all other languages, living and dead, 
must necessarily contain all that can be gathered from every other, and 
be sufficient for all the purposes of civilized life. 

The correctness of the reason which he gives for the number of novel 
writers in England and America is rather doubtful ;—he says, “ It no doubt 
is owing to the freedom of the political institutions of these countries, 
which giving ample scope to the mental energies, tends to form what is 
called character, which it at the same time renders multifarious, thus 


forming one of the most abundant materials for a novel—the variety too, 


is one of the sources of incidents, which gives to the novel its principal 
interest.” 
The latter part of this paragraph is no doubt very fine, but it is some- 
what beyond my comprehension.—But with regard to the effect of politi- 
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cal freedom on the style of novels and romances, I beg leave to dissent 
from his opinion, dogtnatically as it is asserted. What free nation can 
rival the Oriental tales, which have been produced under the iron despo- 
tism of Asiatic sovereigns ? 

I presume the learned author of “novel writing” has read Don 
Quixotte, and Gil Blas, in the translations—Where were the free politi- 
cal institutions of Spain and France at that period? What is, and has for 
centuries been the political condition of Italy froma term of whose language 
“novelle” the very word “novel” has been derived, and whose novels have 
exercised so great an influence over the literature of Europe. 

Another doctrine which he has broached, deserves particular atten- 
tion—* In works of fiction more than in any other, the expression of 
thought should be free.”—TIs he serious? Is truth more material to a 
writer of fiction than to the astronomer, the mathematician, the chemist, 
the botanist, the physician, and all the other devotees of the arts and 
sciences on whose labours and fidelity the comfort and happiness of so 
large a portion of the civilized world depend ? 

When a nation is struggling for her political existence, is freedom of 
thought more necessary to novel writers whose works are almost unno- 
ticed at such a crisis, than to the orators and statesmen who are wielding 
the destinies of the nation ? 

Is truth of more importance to a novelist than to the minister of God, 
expounding the doctrines on which reposes the eternal salvation of mil- 
lions ?—— 

But it is unnecessary to examine this position further, common sense is 
its best refutation. 

The concluding sentence of this paragraph however, enables us to 
form a tolerably correct opinion of the elevation of the writer’s political 
sentiments. 

“ Things we hope will now be better ordered in France, and they will 
give the earliest evideice of an unfettered press in the production of the 
improved “Roman.” Female as I am, and excluded by my sex from 
the conflicts in which our lords embark their lives and fortunes to win 
the glorious prizes of fame and éarthly immortality, I hope better things 
from the French nation. I can give to that gallant people nothing but 
my hopes and wishes, and I do not hope that they will give “ the earliest 
evidence of an unfettered press to the production of the improved 
“ Roman.” 

I am only an American girl, but with the free fields and forests of my 
native land around me, with the example of my countrymen, before me, 
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the recent revolution in France inspires me with higher aspirations than 
the improvement of “novel writing.” I feel a confident assurance 
that the French people will use their newly acquired unfettered press, to 
nobler purposes than the production of an “improved Roman,” that they 
will apply it to the dissemination of principles which have shaken the 
foundation of every throne in Europe, until the nations of the civilized 
world shall have no rulers save the laws, no sovereign but the Father 
who created them. 

But I am becoming more serious than I intended; let me return to 
our amusing author—he divides the modern novel into two grand divi- 
sions, the historical, and the narrative, which he afterwards thinks “ may 
be considered of one species,”—most profound logician! we bow to 
your perspicacity,—this is truly a distinction without a difference,—two 
grand divisions of one subject and both one species ;—will the learned gen- 
tleman tell us, in what profound work he made the discovery—that one 
species can comprise two genera. 

What is history but narrative,—narrative it is true of great and impor- 
tant events, but, still no more than narrative. Why or where the un- 
known author of “ Vivian Gray” claims precedence over the narrative 
division we have yet to learn,—will the writer of “novel writing” inform 
us if he has read Anastasius, and what rank in his grand division, he will 
assign to that splendid production, decidedly without a superior or rival 
among madern novels. 

With regard to his argument in favour of the powers of nature who 
has managed thus far, to act without the powerful aid of his logic, that 
“she can produce a Shakespeare bec.use she has produced one, it is 
certainly conclusive—but if my memory serve me, (I have not the book 
at hand to refer to,) there is an argument in a work not yet obsolete; 
Pelham—of the same kind, not embellished in the beautiful and chaste 
style of the author of “novel writing,” but containing reasoning very 
similar. 

I do not share the apprehensions of the gentleman, that fiction will be 
transmitted to posterity as authentic history, and am willing to be delight- 
ed even at the expense of posterity, not for the naive reason of Sir Boyle 
Roche, that posterity has done nothing for us, but because the events of the 
last fifty years, which will be recorded on the pages of history, are too mo- 
mentous to be affected by contemporaneous fictions. Their impress on the 
character and condition of the nations of the civilized world is too deep 
and enduring to be effected by a few novel writers. Neither have I so 
far assimilated my feclings with those of Croaker in the comedy of the 
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“Good Natured Man,” as to be terrified by the alarming prophecy of the 
writer of “novel writing” of the speedy approach of “that period when 
all will be darkness.” 

The definition of the second division of modern novels, “the narrative,” 
leaves Johnson and all other lexicographers far in the rear. 

“The second order of modern novels the narrative, has grown out of 
“ the first—we call it not narrative because it is so in the common sense 
“ of the term—namely, a story which begins at the beginning, and ends at 
“the ending ofan entire tale; but because it does not profess to be found- 
“ed on history, while it narrates events—-although those events are dis- 
“ connected, having many beginnings and many endings, in which the in- 
“ cident is a matter of secondary consideration.” 

I have read of but two persons who can surpass this,---Oliver Cromwell 
in oratory, and Mrs. Malaprop with her “ nice derangement of epitaphs” 
in conversation. 

But my dear madam, I have extended my letter to an unreasonable 
length ; I will close with the hope, that when the writer of “novel writing” 
deigns next to instruct us females, whose principal sources of information 
are the boarding school and the circulating library, he will remember that 
a man writes upon a subject, better, if he understands it, and that he will 


hereafter, entitle himself to a motto from Pope : 


* Some demon stole my pen (forgive the offence) 
“ And once betrayed me into eommon sense.” 
Sincerely Yours, 
¥. G. 





A Mr. McGlue announces a separation from his spouse. We should 
suppose a husband, so tenacious of his rights as this adhesive name would 
indicate, would stick close to his partner. 


An eloquent writer, whose words glow, and whose sentiments convince, 
assures his reader, in a tone loud and bold, that, “there is a secret, but 
never failing resource, an inexhaustible elasticity, in genius and virtue, that 
render them all sufficient to themselves. They may be degraded, but 
they never can be broken; they may be trampled upon, but they never can 
be dishonoured. It is the contention between the sun and the cloud. 


As paper is now composed of netlle-leaves, bark of the willow-trees, 
and straw, it is recommended that satires should be printed on the first, 
novels on the second, and the productions of pastoral poets on the third. 
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For the National Magazine. 


LAMENT OF THE DUTCHESS OF BERRI. 


I part with thee, my France, fair France! 
Ye misty plains and hills of blue 
Farewell—Rebellion’s bloody lance 
Gleams o’er thy head, my France—adieu! 
I weep: and should I not, O Heaven! 
Far from my murdcred husband’s tomb, 
Far from my bleeding country driven, 
With scarce a friend to feel my doom. 


Ah! round my neck my reckless boy 
Poor orphan! twines his tender arms— 
Yea; thou whom France once deemed her joy, 
Her hope, her all—hast now no charms 
Save for thy mother sad; no more 
Doth France ungrateful smile on thee, 


Son of St. Louis—whom before 
She smiled upon with extacy.— 


With me thou art an exile now 
Without a home, or father’s care : 
And ah! around thy guiltless brow 
Destined the diadem to wear, 
The crown of agony is prest, 
Whose thorns shall pierce thy very brain— 
Just heaven! be thou forever blest ; 
My God, resign me to my pain. 


It cannot be that France will close 
Her heart forever on my son : 
It cannot be that all his woes 
Will wake the sympathies of none. 
No; he is innocent—and thou 
Art guilty, France! his rightful place 
Should be upon thy throne—his brow 
Must yet the crown of Louis grace. 
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Heaven gave him to thee, when, alas! 
Hope withered ’neath the assassin’s hand. 
But he hath left theeand thy glass 
Of woe is full, my wretched land. 
Where shall we rest, driven from the halls 
In which, for ages, dwelt our Sires ? 
Driven, Paris, from thy guilty walls, 
In which shall rage sedition’s fires. 


Where shall we rest us, wearied, spent, 
What distant, yet what friendly land 
Shall greet us in our banishment, 
And save us from our Country’s hand! 
Yet as IJ go, fair France, sweet France, 
Yet as I flee,—in anguish flee, 
I tell thee, that thy captor’s lance 
Shall soon be broke, and thou be free. 


And thou shalt mourn o’er what is done, 
And call upon my orphan boy : 
For his, O France, shall be thy throne, 
And still he’ll be thy hope, thy joy. 
Nay, smile not at a woman’s threat— 
I know thee, France, thou know’st me, too, 
My child shall be thy monarch yet— 
But still I weep—fair France adieu. 


Baltimore, October 21, 1830. 





Copy no one with servility, however perfect. By so doing you will 
surely mar any excellent propensity of your own. What you deem wrong 
in another, avoid in yourself. Praise where you may ; but never utter a 
word of reproof or censure, except in confidence with those, with whom 
you have an affectionate, or personal interest: with all others, it does 
harm, as it respects yourself, doing them no good. However obscure, 
or poor you may be, the world will always be on the watch to depre- 
ciate your estimable qualities. 
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The Editress having one evening presented an Albatross Quill to the au- 
thor of the following beautiful lines, she was the next morning compli- 
mented with the receipt of them for the “National Magazine.” 


LINES 
WRITTEN WITH THE QUILL OF THE ALBATROSS. 


— 


Proud bird, thy dark and raven wing, 
Which bore thee in thy flight, 
Majestically towering 
Above the mountain’s height, 
Has yielded to my hand a quill 
Which tamely writes whate’er I will. 


How came it hither? wildly borne 
O’er sweeping seas afar : 
From Cancer, or from Capricorn, 
Where the Sun’s brilliant car 
Wheels back upon its course—fast driven 
With sparkling axles through high heaven. 


Perchance on dark Kamtscatca’s shore 
The stranger’s deadly shot 

Laid low thy mighty crest, and bore 
Thine honours to this spot; 

Pluck’d from thy wings this huge wild quill 

Which now obeys my hand at will. 


Perchance on Patagonia’s plain, 
Or where the Falkland Isles 
Hear the deep roaring of the main, 
The fowler spread his toils: 
And thou strange bird, wast taken there 
A victim to the mighty snare. 


Perchance New Zealand’s barren coast 
Heard thy scream harsh and full, 

Frighting the birds thou hatest most, 
The Falcon and the Gull. 








WHAT IS TIME? 





Whence is it brought? from what far land— 
Thy plume—now waving in my hand? 


Who could have recked, when spreading proud 
Thy pinions in thy flight, 

Cleaving, up-driven, the polar cloud, 
In majesty and might,— 

-That, far away o’er land and sea, 

Thy wing should form a pen for me. 


Baltimore, Nov. 12, 1830. 





ol 


d and c« icated by a Friend. 


WHAT IS TIME? 





I asked an aged man—a man of cares, 

Wrinkled and curved, and white with hoary hairs. 
Time is the warp of life he cried; Oh! tell 

The young, the gay, the fair to weave it well! 


I ask’d the ancient venerable dead, 

Sages who wrote and warriors who bled; 

From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed, 
Time sowed the seeds we reap in this abode. 


I ask’d a dying sinner, ere the stroke 

Of ruthless death life’s golden bow! had broke ; 
I ask’d him what is time ? Time, he replied, 
ve lost it! Ah, the treasure! and he died. 


I ask’d a spirit lost—but Oh? the shriek 

That pierc’d my soul! I shudder while 1 speak : 
It cried a particle, a speck, a mite 

Of endless years, duration infinite. 


Task’d the golden sun and silver spheres, 
Those bright chronometers of days and years. 
They answered time is but a meteor’s glare 
And bade me for eternity prepare. 





PUBLIC EDUCATION. 





J ask’d the seasons in their annual round 
Which beautify or desolate the ground, 

And they replied no oracle more wise— 

Tis folly’s blank and wisdom’s highest prize. 


Of things inanimate my dial I 

Consulted, and it made me this reply : 
Time is the season fair of living well, 
The path to glory or the path to hell. 


I ask’d my bible, and methinks it said 
Time is the present hour, the past is fled. 
Live! live to-day, to-morrow never yet 
On any human being rose or set. 


I ask’d old father time himself at last ; 

But in a moment he flew swiftly past. 

His chariot was a cloud, the viewless wind 

His noiseless steed, which left no trace behind. 


I ask’d the mighty angel who shall stand 

One foot on sea and one on solid land ; 

By heaven’s great king, I swear the mystery’s o’er, 
Time was, he cried—-but time shall be no more. 





For the National Magazine. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Montesquieu hasdescribed the form of government under which we live 
as the only one which is based upon virtue, yet the commentary which 
our national history affords not only casts a doubt on the correctness of 
that philosopher’s assertion, but almost threatens the impossibility of ever 
establishing a republic that will endure when its boundaries are so exten- 
sive as those of our union. Not that there is any defect in the scheme it- 
self, or that proper checks and ballances of power have been neglected in 
the constitution, but because the vital principle of FREE government—the 
education of the people themselves, their political improvement, and the 
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cultivation of their virtuous feelings, have been entirely forgotten amid ca- 
villing for sectional and personal preferences and a course of legislation 


which is compromising the public good for party purposes. 

We do not wish it understood that we consider a// who are ignorant 
consequently vicious: but that we think the uneducated who cleave tomo- 
rality, form rather the exceptions than the rule from which we should judge 


the moral purity of our land. 

So long as the minds of voters are kept in darkness, so long will they 
seek congenial spirits to represent them, to form their laws and by their 
mismanagement to ruin this fair fabric to which, if Imay use a sentence from 
a late author* “some governments look with the high hope of imitating, 
“and afew perhaps with the dread that its success will prove their down- 
“ fall.” 

If we examine the countries in Europe where education prevails, we find 
that it has been a powerful engine in diminishing public wrongs and purg- 
ing of an evil minded class. For instance a part of Scotland, which for- 
merly was the very cauidron in which wickedness seemed to concoct her 
most infamous crimes, and where government could scarcely reach its ob- 
jects has been reduced by the gradual influence of education to systematic 
order, and now contains a population that vies in morality with the most 
correct models. 

Contrast this with those portions of England where the poor can barely 
attain the rudiments of their native language, and it will be seen there every 
session sends hordes of felons eitherto exile or the gallows. 

For these reasons we would beg leave to direct the attention of our 
countrymen to the education of the poor, as we conscientiously believe 
that it is the only means in our power of producing virtue and good order 
among the “sovereign people,” and of withdrawing them finally and com- 
pletely from the thraldom of demagogues who prostitute the power of the 
multitude to their individual and unholy purposes. 

LOVE. 

A wit, describing the universal empire of love, drolly describes its on- 

sets among the finny race : 





Love assails 
And warms, ’mid seas of ice, the melting Whales ; 
Cools crimped Cod, fierce pangs to Perch imparts, 
Shrinks shrivell’d Shrimps, and opens Oysters’ hearts. 


* Hoffman. 
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Coutinuded from the First Number. 


THE LATE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


The fourth day of the revolution was ushered in by a renewed attack 
upon the Louvre and ‘Tuileries. After a brave defence, and with much 
slaughter on both sides, they were carried. The different barracks of the 
Swiss Guards were successively taken in the course of the day—and the 
brave but unfortunate Swiss, refusing to surrender, were cut to pieces.— 
They were under the impression that no quarter would be shewn them if 
they surrendered; and where is the soldier, who compelled to chose of 
all death’s, would not select that upon the field of fight? The manner in 
which they fought, and indeed the nature of the whole conflict, may be 
taken from the following instance ;—a company of them occupied a por- 
tion of the Rue St Honoré—they were about sixty in number, and fought in 
lines three deep. The people occupied the whole breadth of the street in 
front of them. ‘The foremost Swiss soldier would fire or attempt to fire, 
but would fall covered with wounds—sometimes disabled from wounds or 
loss of blood, he would endeavor to retire to the rear, but in vain; he met 
the fate of his predecessor. 

The third regiment of the guard (Vendeans) and the Lancers of the guards, 
(the finest body of troops in the country,) and many of them, even the 
private soldiers, young men of the best families, fought with heroic con- 
stancy,and were dreadfully cut up. Numbers of the Cuirassiers surrender- 
ed their swords. The contests of the Rue St. Honoré, the Louvre, the 
Tuilleries and at the Place-de-Gréee were, while they lasted, maintained 
with the most deadly obstinacy. The Rue St. Honoré in particular, was for 
two daysan uninterrupted scene of slaughter.—In the front of a single house 
which forms the corner of the streets de Roban and St. Honoré, there may 
still be counted five thousand shot holes. ‘The Louvre was on all sides, 
at one and the same time, attacked and defended for many hours. We 
must except however the picture gallery—that was untouched.—Extraor- 
dinary, magnanimous people !—The laws were silent amid the clangour of 
arms—the ties of blood and relationship were forgotten in the strife of 
revolution, but the love of the arts,—the peaceful glories of that grand na- 
tion were remembered and guarded, both by assailant and assailed. In 
the court of the Louvre a field piece was planted, which commanded the 
Pont des Arts, being exactly opposite the Institute : here the fighting was 
so dreadful and so constantly maintained, that the front of the palace of 
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the Institute is speckled with musket and grape-shot—one cannon ball on- 
ly was fired, it smashed a portion of the wall, and judging from the eleva- 
tion must have been dreadfully destructive in its course. The attack up- 
on the Tuilleries was not of as long duration, it was over in two or three 
hours. 

A young fellow marched on with the tri-coloured flag, at the head of 
the attacking Bourgeoisie: a thousand balls fired from the front of the 
Chateau, whistled by without touching him. He continued to advance 
with sang froid, but with, at the same time an air of importance, up to the 
triumphal arch, and remained there until the termination of the battle.— 
The neighbourhood of the Hotel-de-Ville was the theatre of a still more 
dreadful conflict. The people occupied the Quai Pelletier, and the Place- 
de-Gréve. After the most sanguinary struggle, they were slowly beaten 
from the Quai into the Place, which with the Hotel-de-Ville, they maintain- 
ed against some of the finest troops in the universe throughout the day and 
until the troops finally were obliged to retreat. Many instances occurred 
during this day, of French troops, preferring the good of their country to 
the interest of their employers, or, which is the same thing their own pri- 
vate interests. 


While the deputies were deliberating in the morning, a messenger 


entered the apartment with a letter, which he handed to General Gé- 
rard from the commander of one of the regiments of the garrison of Pa- 
ris, stating, that “if the General would send a Colonel, the regiment 
would obey his orders.” ‘The General sent one of his aids-de-camp, who 
received the command of the regiment. The same happened to another 
corps—General Gérard took command of both, and in an energetic ad- 
dress, “ praised them for preferring their cour .ry and real military honour 
above all things.” In the midst of the contest which raged throughout 
Paris, and the blood and carnage, upon this eventful day, were to be seen 
groups of women preparing bandages and lint for the wounded—and ad- 
ministering to their wants. All the milliners, their shopmen, and work- 
women, were to be seen sitting outside their doors (their shops being 
closed) busily engaged in preparing lint. The juvenile heroes of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, continued throughout this day, as upon the day before, to 
lead innumerable masses of the people, and evinced deeds of heroism, un- 
equalled, by any thing to be found in Grecian or Roman story. “Wonder- 
ful youths” exclaims an eye witness, “just emerged from school,” thrown 
in an instant into the midst of an armed, excited and enraged population, 
they assumed the command of the various multitudes which presented 
themselves with a collectedness and modest confidence that at once clothed 
them with authority, Their heroism in battle confirmed that influence—— 
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The following anecdote will shew their self-possession. and how the sci- 
ence of their profession was broug!t to bear upon the practice. At the 
moment when the Royal Guard attacked these pupils, in order to carry off 
their cannon, which they were so bravely and judiciously using, the latter, 
perceiving the fault committed by the guard, in attacking them in front, in- 
stead of endeavouring to make a diversion on their flanks, cried out “they 
dont know their trade, we shall defeat them.’*—T he intrepid little fellows 
verified the assertion. In order to give a proper idea of the patriotic en- 
thusiasm and devotion of the people a few instances will suffice ——These 
will shew that enthusiasm and devotion to be indeed “above all Greek 
above all Roman fame”—nay, to challenge a comparison in the history of 
the world.—* In the affair of the 28th July, at a moment when the popular 
resistance was not perfectly organized, on the square before the Hotel-de- 
Ville, a young man who carried a standard on the point of a lance, thinking 
he perceived a slight wavering among tLe people, advanced within ten 
steps of the Royal Guards, saying to his comrades, ‘Let me teach you how 
to die.” A moment afterwards he fell, pierced with balls.” 

In the Rue St. Honoré, on the 27th, a woman, between thirty and 
thirty-five years of age, was struck dead by a ball in the head; a jour- 
neyman baker, with his naked arms and legs, and of a colossal stature 
and herculean force, immediately seized the corpse and holding it over 
his head, carried it to the Place des Victoires, crying out vengeance! 
There, after having laid it down before him upon the ground, and at the 
foot of the statue of Louis XIV, he harrangued the multitude who sur- 


rounded him with an energy which made their souls vibrate; after which 
he took up the body and carried it towards the guard-house of the bank, 
which is very near the Place des Victoires, and had scarcely arrived in 


view of the soldiers who were assembled at the door, when he threw 
down before them the bleeding corpse, saying, “'There, see how your com- 
rades treat our women! Would you doas much ?” “No,” said one of the 
soldiers, taking him by the hand. All the soldiers looked pale, and 
tears fell from the eyes of the officer. A few minutes after, as peo- 
ple were complaining to an officer, and-showing him the dead bodies of 
the citizens killed by the Royal Guard, he was heard to exclaim in a 
stifled tone, “Kill me, kill me; death is preferable to so horrible a po~ 
sition as ours.” : 
Among the brave fellows who, on the 29th distinguished themselves in 
the affairs of the Boulevards St. Denis and de Bonne-Nouvelle, was a 
journeyman carpenter. who, in two hours, killed fourteen Royal Guards. 
A ball which pierced his knee forced him to “stop work” as he called 
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it. As they were carrying him home, some persons offered him money 
and proposed that he should be carried to their houses, where his wound 
would be looked to. “There’s no use in that,” said he; “every one 
must take care of himself.” 

This enthusiasm and devotion was not confined to the hardier sex, ar 
to adults among them; women and children partook of the general 
feeling and enacted deeds of noble daring. The wife of a citizen had 
distinguished herself, during the whole of the bloody contest which 
took place by a courage and prowess truly heroic. She never for an 
instant quitted the side of her husband, and being armed with a musket, 
loaded and fired with as much coolness and precision as a veteran sol- 
dier. She mainly contributed both by her personal aid and her exam- 
ple, to the capture of one cannon, and entered the guard-house at the 
head of the citizens, and fought hand to hand with the troops till they 
were finally expelled. Her greatful fellow citizens were desirous that 
she should be presented to the Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, who 
at the first intimation, directed that she should be introduced. She was 
accordingly conducted to the Palais Royal between nine and ten 
o’clock, where the Duke, standing m a circle of the brave youths of the 
Polytechnique School, received her. Our informant, though serving at 
the time as sentinel in the apartment, could not hear the address of his 
Royal Highness to the heroine, but at the conclusion, the citizens on 
duty received orders to present arms to her on her passing, as if she 
had been a General officer. , 

The following is related by an eye-witness. 

I have seen children of ten and twelve years old, with pocket pistols 
in their hands, go under the arm of soldiers levelled against the citizens, 
and, when near enough, fire these pistols in the bodies of the soldiers. 
A youth of thirteen crept under the belly of a gendarme’s horse, with 
a brace of magnificent pistols, and, rising again between two gendarmes, 
killed them both, right and left. I] have seen a boy of less than ten return- 
ing from a charge with two bayonet wounds in his thigh, and yet unwill- 
ing to yield his arms. 

The women and children of the faubourg St. Jacques, in the absence 
of their fathers and husbands, pulled up the pavement of the streets 
in that quarter of the town, for the purpose of defence. They urged 
the men to leave that duty to them, and engage with their fellow-citizens 
in the front ranks of liberty. 

During the memorable 29th of June, says a French paper, a boy of 
fifteen years advanced unto the middle of a fire of grape shot and mus- 
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ketry, till he came close to the officer in command of the cavalry 
which supported the cannon, when he discharged a pistol at him and 
blew out his brains. Ue was instantly fired upon. But the child 
was prepared for the event, and had thrown himself flat on the ground, 
from which he immediately afterwards arose and escaped perfectly un- 
hurt. 

Then perceiving that he had left his cap, he returned without the- 
least hesitation, picked it up, and retreated a second time, without re- 


ceiving any injury. 

Another anecdote is worth relating : 

On Wednesday, July 28th, the Lancers were marching down the Rue 
Richelieu (now Rue de Ja Loi.) A boy of twelve years crossed their 
march. “Get away, you brat,” said the Lieutenant-Celoncl. “Brat!” 
said the precocious patriot: “brat! Pi show you what a brat is;® and, 


drawing a pistol from his breast, he shot the officer through the heart. 

Thus did this unprecedented contest continue until the afternoon of 
Thursday, when it began to subside; the Ecole Militaire, one of the last 
places which had held out, surrendered, and when a regiment of Hussars 
of the guard which had been ordered from Orleans to aid their breth- 
ren in Paris arrived in the place Louis XVI., they reconnoitered in 
vain to find the remnant of the-king’s mercenaries; they themselves 
were the last in Paris: in despair—they retreated upon St. Cloud, while a 
heavy fire hung upon them by the way. At four o’clock in the evening, 
there was not in the whole capital a man in arms against the people of 
Paris. The loss to both parties was immense—and they fought with 
equal courage. There wes remarked in the countenances of the French 
troops, a degree of deep melancholy dejection—the appearance of brave 
men, condemned to die ingloriously! The Parisians on the contrary 
rushed to battle, inspired by patriotism, with the thunder-clothed arm of 
vengeance and the gigantic efforts of despair, with the countenances of 
heroes who sought the death which stared them in the face as the great- 
est earthly glory —The Priests had all disappeared in the course of the 
day, or, if visible, were disguised. The provisional government caused 
them to be informed, that they were under the protection of the nation, 
and might resume their functions in security: upon which they all re- 
turned quietly to their churches. It has been remarked, that the foreign- 
ers residing in Paris, Russians, English,Germans and Americans declared 
openly for the defenders of the charter. They provided themselves with 
provisions and received the wounded into their houses. Thus was all 
Europe (as it were) represented on the side of France upon the memora- 
ble 29th of July. 
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On Friday the 30th of July, the convulsion continued to subside, and 
the people, so far from running into extremes, as has been the case in 
every insurrection which history has recorded, manifested the greatest 
desire, and even anxiety, to return to order and tranquillity—the dead 
of the 29th, (of all sides) were buried, not with clamor, but with order 
and decency—and the wounded indiscriminately conveyed to the hos- 
pitals.—“ Yesterday” says a private letter from the scene of revolution, 
“Paris was filled with 150,000 men, engaged in mortal combat—its 
streets ran rivers of blood, and reverberated the thunder of artillery, the 
roll of musketry—the perpetual tapping of the pas de charge—the toll- 
ing of the tocsin—the cheers of the combatants—-the shrieks of the 
wounded and dying. This morning all is calm. The military service 
was performed with order and precision by 100,000 men, who never 
before this week figured as soldiers—under the influence, to be sure, of 
those heroic youths, the scholars of the Ecole Polytechnique, and the 
example of the National Guards. A decent gravity reigned every where 
during the day. At every instant were to be met men carrying on biers 
such of the wounded as could be transported to the hospitals with safety ; 
1,500 of all parties are in the Hotel Dieu alone and 600 in the Hospital 
of Beaujon. While each of these unfortunate poor fellows passed, every 
man present spontaneously and most respectfully took off his hat. The 
dead were also honourably disposed of. The number in the Louvre 
was immense. Eighty were borne to a spot opposite the eastern gate of 
that building yesterday, and buried with military honors. early as 
many were put on board of a lighter, and brought down the Seine to the 
Champ-de-Mars, and there appropriately interred. A considerable num- 
ber, among whom were four Englishmen,'who fell on the preceding day, 
were buried in the Marché-des-Innocens. 

The evening was, if possible, more interesting and imposing. Already 
had the principal portion of the Garde Nationale been reorganized, and 
with “the people,” the persons dignified by the superior orders as 
canaille, been put in possession of all the military posts of the metropo- 
lis, and occupied them with the air of veterans. 

The number of men under arms this day is comparatively small. The 
Chateau of the Tuilleries remains in the hands of the brave fellows who 
took it. If this were a subject upon which one could be pleasant, these 
extraordinary men would present ample materials, for, as you may guess, 
their costume is various as their employments were from which they 
rushed into battle. They are principally of the working classes, and on 
Thursday night presented a most grotesque appearance. 
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In the morning of Friday, the city of Rouen sent in its adhesion to 
the liberal cause, and offered to furnish if wanted 40,000 men. The po- 
pulation of Versailles rose en masse. The government troops there re- 
mained in their barracks, and seemed well disposed. In the course of 
the day the garrison of Vincennes surrendered, by which the citizens 
were supplied with an immense quantity of arms and ammunition. The 
markets began to be well supplied with provisions—the vehicles being 
prevented by the barricadoes from passing through the streets, the pro- 
visions were carried to the markets in hand-baskets. To day the “Mon- 
iteur,” the government organ, became the supporter of the Provincial 
government which closes the events of the thirtieth of July. 

On Saturday the 3ist of July, almost perfect tranquillity reigned 
throughout Paris. Thirty thousand National Guards were already arm- 
ed and doing duty, wherever their services were called for. The com- 
munication with the interior became free. The shops however, were ge- - 
nerally closed, notwithstanding the proclamation of the municipality. 
Much distress would have been felt by the people (being all unemploy- 
ed) had not arrangements been made for their subsistence. The fami- 
lies requiring aid, received bread, cheese, meat, and wine, which differ- 
ent parties conveyed through the streets preceded by 2 drum. The qui- 
et and order which prevailed on this day, reflect upongthe people and 


their chiefs the highest honor.—Not a single instance occurred of a fo- 
reigner or female being insulted. 

On this day the liberal deputies assembled, and conferred on the Duke 
of Orleans the office of Lieutenant-Governor of the kingdom, on which 
occasion they issued the following proclamation. 


Proclamation, addressed to the French, by the Deputies of departments 
assembled at Paris. 

FrencuMen !—France is free! Absolute power has raised its stand- 
ard; the heroic population of Paris has overthrown it. Paris attacked, 
has made the sacred cause triumph by arms which had triumphed in vain 
in the elections. A power which usurped our rights and disturbed our — 
repose, threatened at once liberty and order. We return to the posses- 
sion of order and liberty. There is no more fear of acquired rights—no 
more barrier between us and the rights which we still want. A Govern- 
ment which may, without delay, secure to us these advantages, is now 
the first want of our country. Frenchmen !—Those of your Deputies who 
are already at Paris have assembled; and till the Chambers can regularly 
intervene, they have invited a Frenchman, who has never fought but for 

I—vot. 1, No. 2. 
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France, the Duke of Orleans to exercise the functions of Licutenant-Gene- 
ral of the kingdom.—This is in their opinion, the surest means promptly 
to accomplish by peace the success of the most legitimate defence. 

The Duke of Orleans is devoted to the National and constitutional cause. 
He has always defended its interests, and professed its principles. He 
will respect our rights, for he will derive his own from us. We shall se- 
cure to ourselves by laws all the guarantces necessary to liberty, strong 
and durable. 

The re-establishment of the National Guards, with the intervention of 
the National Guards in the choice of the officers. 

The intervention of the citizens in the furmation of the department and 
municipal administrations. 

The Jury for the transgressions of the Press: the legally organized re- 
sponsibility of the Ministers, and the secondary agents of the Administra- 
tion. 

The situation of the military legally secured. 

The re-election of the Deputies appointed to public offices shall give 
at length to our institutions, in concert with the head ‘of the State, the de- 
velopements of which they have need. 

Frenchmen,—The Duke of Orleans himself has already spoken, and his 
language is that which is suitable to a free country. 


“The Chambers,” says he, “are going to assemble ; they will consider 
of means to insure the reign of the laws and the maintenance of the rights 
of the nation. 


“The Charter will henceforward be a reality.” 

The Duke himself addressed the following circular: 

Paris, July 31 (noon.) 

InnaBitants or Paris !—The Deputies of France, at this moment as- 
sembled at Paris, have expressed to me the desire that I should repair to 
this capital, to exercise the functions of Lieutenant-General of the king- 
dom. 

I have not hesitated to come and share your dangers, to place myself 
in the midst of your heroic population, and to exert all my efforts to pre- 
serve you from the calamities of civil war and of anarchy. 

On returning to the city of Paris, I wore with pride those glorious colors 
which you have resumed, and which ] myself long wore. 

The Chambers are going to assemble, they will consider of the means 
of securing the reign of the Jaws and the maintenance of the nation. 

The Charter will henceforward be a reality. 

Louis PutLuire p’ORLEANS. 
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PROCLAMATION.—Fettow Citizens—Y ou have by unanimous ac- 
clamation elected me your General. I shall prove myself worthy of the 
choice of the Parisian National Guard. We fight for our laws and our 
liberties. 

Fellow Citizens—Our triumph is certain. I beseech you to obey the 
orders of the Chiefs that will be givento you, and that cordially. The 
troops of the line have already given way. The Guards are ready to do 
thesame. The traitors who have excited the civil war, and who thought 
to massacre the people with impunity, will soon be forced to account be- 
fore the tribunals of the laws for their sanguinary plots. 

Signed at General Quarters 
Le general du Bourg, 
Paris, July 29. LAFAYETTE, 

The lieutenant-general and deputies then appointed the following per- 
sons as provisional commissioners to’ fill the places of the disgraced mi- 
nistry for the time being.—For the department of Justice, M. Dupont de 
Eure; Finance, Baron Louis; War, General Gérard; Marine, M. de 
Rigny; Foreign affairs, M. Bignon; Public Instruction, M. Guizot ; Inte- 
rior and Public Works, M. Casimer Perrier. 

(Signed) Lonav, M. de Puyraveav, 
MANGUIN, de ScHONEN. 
Paris, Hotel de Ville, July 31. 

With regard to the whole number of killed and wounded on both sides, 
there is no certainty.—In estimating the loss sustained by the people, 
Monsieur Guizot stated in the chamber of deputies that 900 children had 
become orphans, more than 300 women had lost their husbands; and 
more than 300 men had lost their sons, 511 citizens are maimed for life; 
3,961 wounded are expected to recover, without incapacity of labor for 
the future. 

We have reserved for this place our remarks respecting the proceed- 
ings of the court and its troops as directed by them. Money was given 
in profusion to the soldiers on the 26th, to encourage them to fire on 
their fellow-citizens: and on their return from the massacre of the 23th, 
Charles did not blush to offer them crosses of honor, for their conduct ; 
which, however, they indignantly refused. The events they had seen 
had opened their eye’. Several of them, who cried “Vive Ja Charte! 
were ordered out on the 30th July, and shot on the spot. Others testi- 
fied their repentance for their conduct towards the people. A Monsieur 
M. addressed a sergeant of the Guards: “Do you know who you have 
been fighting against?” “Alas, yes! was the man’s reply ; against those 
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who were defending our rights. But what would you have us do? We 
arte soldiers. We are commanded and we must obey.” A strange in- 
stance of the magical force of habit! 

The king in the meantime, showed as much weakness when the blow 
he had struck recoiled upon him, as he had shown violence in striking 
it. An officer of his army obtained an audience of him on the 30th July. 
He explained to Charles the real state of things, and the monarch’s coun- 
tenance and spirits fell at once. “What do they complain of?” said he: 
“if it be of the ordinances I am ready to repeal them.” “It is too late” 
replied the officer: “the duke of Orleans 1s already proclaimed in Paris. 
Your majesty cannot conceive how rapidly things move.” Charles seem- 
ed more and more dispirited, and only replied: “ Well! what would you 
have me do?” 

The spirit of the troops who supported the tottering cause of royalty 
may be gathered from the fact, that on their retreat up the Champs Elysées 
on Thursday, some of the Guarde, cavalry and infantry, betrayed the most 
savage spirit of revenge, wantonly firing down the streets which opened 
on the avenue, and into the windows of the citizens’ houses. 

The mingled vanity and cruelty displayed in the following account of 
the royal retreat also strongly contrast with the humane and dignified con- 
duct of the people. 

About three o’clock on Saturday morning the troops quartered in the 
Bois de Boulogne were called in—A large party had bivouacked on the 
Place, in front of the bridge, and in the grand avenue leading to the pa- 
lace. The marks of their camp fires proved their numbers to have been 
considerable ; but I fear the unfortunate men had very little meat to cook. 
In one instance they were obliged to beg of the Mayor (of Auteuil) a mor- 
sel of food to prevent their dying of hunger, which the magistrate complied 
with, accompanying it, however, with a severe lecture “ for having fired on 
their fellow citizens.” All being ready, the order “march!” was given, 
when at four o’clock the procession commenced ; it was opened by a 
squadron of mounted Gendarmes; then came the regiment of Hussars ; 
next, a brigade of Light Artillery; next, a regiment of the Royal Guard (in- 
fantry) then two squadrons of Cuirassiers, followed by two brigades of 
Fieid Artillery. ‘These were succeeded by the Garde du Corps a pied, 
(Cent Suisses,) and those by a company of the Garde du Corps du Roi; 
immediately afterwards followed the carriage: of the king, royal family, 
Ministers and great officers; the two companies of the Garde du Corps, 
and a hundred and fifty other carriages, containing persons of distinction 
attached to, or who wished to follow the Royal Family. The Royal carri- 
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ages (ten or twelve in number, were, according to the silliness of etiquette 
still so ridiculously kept up, drawn each by eight horses. Cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery closed the procession. The number of fighting men, 
was about 15,000 composed of some of the finest troops in the universe, 
displaying nevertheless, (with the exception of the 3d Regiment which 
had been nearly cut to pieces, and the remains of the Lancers, who had 
so murderously manifested the royalism of their principles,) the most ex- 
treme depression, which was observable on the countenances of all. An 
immense number of officers without soldiers accompanied them. In Ville 
d’Array nearly an entire regiment of the line threw down their arms and 
dispersed. 

The flight of the Royal Family and Royal Army continued, but was of 
course slow, in order to keep pace with the infantry. ‘They halted for 
the night at Rambouillet, their numbers much diminished ; for hundreds 
of soldiers deserted during the night. The firing of the sentinels was con- 
sequently incessant. One grenadier, to whom I spoke, had escaped, but 
had five shots discharged at him. Even during the day, so constant 
had been the desertions from the column that the rear companies (ultras) 
kept up a constant fire into the cornfields en passant, knowing that many 


of their comrades were hidden in the standing corn. 
[To be continued.) 





For the National Magazine. 


SCRIPTURE DANGERS. 
A LAY SERMoN—No. II. 


“T have been young, and now am old, and yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
Psalms XXXVII. 2%. 


ging their bread.” 


We must believe that there is a meaning in this text, different from the 
generally received import of the terms. If the words be taken in their 
common and literary acceptation, it would seem that the experience of the 
world contradicts the theorem of the Psalmist ; for few individuals have 
lived to be “old,” who have not seen “the righteous forsaken,” and the 
descendents of the righteous “begging their bread.” David, indeed, must 
have been familiar with the history of Job, whom God himself pronounced 
to be “ a perfect and an upright man.” This man was not only “ forsaken,” 
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but given up, literally abandoned, to the power.of Satan,who was permitted 
to inflict upon him a series of calamities and sufferings, of the mind no less 
than of the body, such as few of the wicked experience in this life, or ima- 
gine in that to come. It is true that Job, in the end, was rewsrded for 
his fidelity and unshaken confidence in God; but this does not help the 
argument in a literal construction of the text—he was, for a time, treated 
with all the severity due to the most wicked and presumptuous rebel. But 
daily instances occur to the observation of every man. We see those 
whose lives have been spent, as far as the world can judge, in the rigid 
observance of all the duties that be!ong to the character of righteousness, 
groaning in sickness, poverty and wretchedness, suffering under all 4h ills 
and afilictions that “ flesh is heir to” :—we see the children of such “beg- 
ging” from door to door the reluctant charity of the prosperous evil-doer. 
The Psalmist, then, cannot have used the words in the sense commonly 
assigned to them. Ie has elsewhere said, that there is no such thing asa 
righteous man—“ there is none that docth good, no not one”! But no- 
thing can be more certain, than that the inspired writer did not mean to 
quibble. He acknowledged the existence of righteousness by the terms 
of the proposition. 

Some divines have attempted to explain the text by contending that no- 
thing more was meant by it, than an averment that the righteous were ne- 
ver ullimately and finally forsaken, nor their seed suffered to depend al- 
ways upon begging for their support. But surely this would be as much 
a quibble, as if the Psalmist had designed to say, that there never was a 
righteous man, and therefore he never saw him forsaken. David could 
only refer to this life when he spoke of his own experience, for he had 
not seen how the righteous or their seed fared after this life; and if he 
had intended mercly to refer to the certainty of their reward hereafter, he 


would have conveyed the assurance in less equivocal language, and left 


no doubt of its coming immediately from divine revelation. 

I have lately seen a new reading of this passage which, if authorized, 
would go far to remove the difficulty. It appeared in a communication 
to the “Christian Advocate and Journal and Zion’s Herald,” published 
in New York, (which, by the way, is one of the most ably edited papers, 
considered in every point of view, that our country can boast-—) and was 
incidentally introduced, without explanation, and without any apparent de- 
sign to comment on the received translation. It was this: “I have been 
young, and now am old, and yet saw I never the righteous forsaken nor 
his seed, though begging their bread.” _ If this could be taken as the mean- 
ing of the Psalmist, his proposition might be received as a strict and con- 
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solatory truth—for the really righteoustman, who has experienced the vi- 
sitation of the “Comforter,” is ready to acknowledge, under the heaviest 
worldly afflictions, that he is not “forsaken”—he feels, even while bend- 
ing his hoary head and stretching his withered palm to the cold sympa- 
thies of the affluent, that there is a peace within, which he would not ex- 
change for all that this world calls prosperity. But I am afraid there is no 
warrant for the introductiou of this disjunctive conjunction into the text, 
and we must continue to regard it as one of the many to be found in the 
Holy Writings which seem to bid defiance to every rule of construction fur- 
nished from our own experience. If we take it literally, every day’s ob- 
servation contradicts it ; if we take it metaphorically, or spiritually, it in- 
volves a quibble unworthy of the subject, and inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of the Psalmist. Let us not therefore inquire too curiously, but con- 
sider it as designed to incite us to a life of righteousness, which will be 
sure to meet its reward, either here or hereafter. 

Next to the danger which the unassisted reader incurs, by attempting to 
unravel the mystery of intricate texts and to measure the language of in- 
spiration by the standard of human judgment, is that in which he is apt to 
be involved by the indiscreet zeal of theological teachers. It often hap- 
pens that a text, which is plain and simple and easily understood, is so per- 
plexed and obscured by the supererrogatory comments of some over-anx- 
ious preacher, that we reject a truth which, in its naked simplicity, the 
mind would have admitted almost as self-evident. Of this character I con- 
sider most of the arguments, by which theologians have laboured to demon- 
strate the acknowledged attributes of Deity —“ Just and right is he”! Who 
that reads the beautiful and impressive song of Moses, when he comes in 
sight of the promised land, could refuse to believe, that the God who had led 
him through so many perils, was “a God of truth, and without iniquity, 
just and right is he?” And yet ina sermon of a late distinguished divine 
upon this text, the attitude of Justice is so disfigured and darkened by il- 
lustration, so called, that the reader in spite of himself hesitates, looks 
around him for the proof, doubts and almost disbelieves. Dr. Dwight, 
who upon most subjects was not only an eloquent but a close and pow- 
erful reasoner, is far from being either able or perspicuous in this discourse. 
It is a string of dogmatisms, unqualified, abstruse, and unsupported by com- 
mon experience. One of his positions is, that mankind are never afflicted 
so much as they deserve—and this is predicated of the virtuous portion of 
mankind. Now suppose this position to be established, how does it illus- 
trate the attribute under consideration? If mankind suffer/ess than they de- 
serve, it is an argument in favor of the mercy of God, but is surely no proof 
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of his justice—for if all mankind deserve to be afflicted, justice would require 
them to be afflicted to the extent oftheir deserts. But setting aside the 
consideration that it is out of place, the proposition is one which it is im- 
possible to contempiate, abstracted from the idea of prosperity and triumph 
of the wicked. The Professor asserts that every virtuous man will acknow- 
ledge that his afflictions, whatever they may be, are less than he deserves. 
If by virtuous, he designed to be understood as meaning religious—the 
sincere and pious christian in the straightest acceptation—perhaps the as- 
sertion might not have been too broad. But how few, merely virtuous, 
are there who look at their own afflictions, without in some degree draw- 
ing a comparison between them—and the successes, triumphs and exemp- 
tions of the wicked! And with this comparison before them, how diffi- 
cult it is to comprehend the divine attribute while the preacher is illus- 
trating! They may be told, that the prosperity of the wicked, their enjoyment 
of health, competence and all the blessings of this life, are but visionary, and 
that in reality they are more afflicted than themselves. But how do they 
know this to be so? The sufferings of the vittuous are real, open to in- 
spection, known and admitted. Does not this reality in their own case, 
naturally lead them to believe in the reality of the other case? And if the 
wicked really enjoy all that they appear to enjoy, how does this square 
with finite, limited, human ideas of Justice? The truly virtuous man may 
be ready, under his afflictions, to cry out with Job. “What? shall we re- 
ceive good at the hand of God, and shal! we not receive evil?” As far 
as he is concerned, he may acknowledge that he has deserved to be af- 
flicted, and receive his chastisement as an act of justice ; but when he 
looks around and sees, that “the earth is given into the hand of the wick- 
ed,” can he refrain his mouth? will he not complain in the bitterness of 
his soul, and cry out in the anguish of his spirit, “Is it good unto Thee 
that Thou shouldst oppress, that Thou shouldst despise the work of thine 
hands, and shine upon the counsel of the wicked ?”—Seeing as man sees, 
can he understand the Justice, that “will laugh at the trial of the inno- 
cent,” and cause the adulterer, the murderer and the scoffer to be crown- 
ed with honours and prosperity ? 

In truth, all argument upon ariy of the attributes of God is worse than 
idle—it is dangerous. If we believe in the existence of a God at all, and 
admit that he is the Creator of all things, it follows as an irresistible and 
necessary consequence, that perfect in all things he must be. As to his 
superintendence, we know nothing, and can know nothing; because it is 
impossible that what is finite should embrace what is infinite. The go- 
vernment'of the world, therefore, or that watchfulness over the life and 
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conduct of men and all that surrounds him, which we term Providence, 
must remain a mystery, which no reasoning, no researches, will ever ex- 
plain, without the aid of Fevelation. The believer in the ‘truths brought 
tolight by Christ, is at no loss for a key to unlock the mystery. He told 
us, that life was to be immortal, eternal; and that this world was not the 
scene of “rewards and punishments,” buta mere place of trial, where God 
“chasteneth whom he loveth,” that he may prepare him for that “ exceed- 
ing weight of glory” and endless felicity which await him in the world af- 
terthis. The virtuous and good may well bear the temporary afflictions 
of this life, and witness without a murmur or a pang of envy the equally 
temporary prosperity of the wicked, when they have the assurance that, 
in the life eternal towards which they are hastening, that justice which 
was so incomprehensible here will be so meted out with an unerring and 
impartial judgment, to have effect for ever.—But even the christian revela- 
tion does not explain all that appears mysterious to us in the divine go- 
vernment of the world, and more especially in that part of it which seems 
to dispense with so unequal a hand the good and the evil. To our finite 
apprehension it would seem, that virtue would be more prevalent, if it al- 
ways found “its own reward” in this life :—-we are unable to comprehend 
why virtue should suffer, and vice prosper, even for a time ; and still more 
unable to understand the necessity of moral wit, or to reconcile its exist- 
ence with the doctrine of an unceasing, superintending providence. We 
know that it exis!s—-and we know that it could not have existed but by 
permission of God. hat it exists, therefore, for some wise and benevo- 
lent purpose, we may justly infer, becouse we cannot but believe that God 
is both benevolent and wise. The reasoning of philosophy loses itself at 


once in an inextricable labyrinth of doubt, confusion and perplexity, the 


moment it attempts to reconcile the a»parent incongruities of creation, or 
bring into harmony with any partien!ar system the seeming inconsistencies 
of divine providence. It.is enongh for us to know, that there is “a pow- 
er above us,” to whom “all things are na!.cd and open,” to whom the past 
and the future are equally known, and “the darkness and the light are 
both alike.” That such a being must be perfect, and that he must be 
“just and right” in all his ways towards the creatures he himself has made, 
is as certain as that perfection and imperfection cannot exist together. 
L..t us, then, rather beliqye that we are ignorant, than thet he is inconsis- 
tent ; and instead of attempting to scan what is inscrutable, let us rather 
content ourselves with the consoling assurance that he is the “ father of 
the faithful,” and that “they who wait upon the Lord shall renew’their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 


not be weary ; they shall walk, and not faint.’ “In the world ye shall 
K—VoL. 1, No. 2. 
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have tribulation; but be of good cheer.” Human reason is never more 
fallacious than when it invades the province of divine wisdom. “A man 
(says Bishop Horne) may as well take a view of tnings upon earth in a dark 
night, by the light of his own eye, as pretend to discover the things of hea- 
ven, in the night of nature, by the light of his own reason.” And Bishop 
Horsely expresses himself on the same subject in still stronger terms :— 
“ The utmost that reasoning can do, (says this accomplished writer,) is to 
lead to the discovery, and by God’s grace, to the humble acknowledgment, 
of the weakness and insufficiency of reason; to resist her encroachments 
upon the province of faith ; to silence her objections, and cast down ima- 
ginations, and prevent the innovations and refinements of philosophy and 
vain deceit.” Would all divines and theological professors bear this in 
mind, and confine themselves to teaching the plain and simp!e precepts of 
the Gospel, a thousand converts would grace the triumphs of christianity 
where one now seeks to enter the fol d. 


2 





Selected. 


THE LOGIERIAN SYSTEM. 


Mr. Locier, (a German by birth, but who has resided for fifteen years 
in England,) teaches the Piano Forte, together with the principles of 
harmony, on a new plan of which he himself is the inventor. The most 
remarkable feature of this new system is, that the pupils, who frequently 
amount to thirty or forty in number, all practice their lessons at the same 
time. Mr. Locier has written three volumes of studies, all grounded 
on a simple theme, of five notes to each hand, and advancing progressive- 
ly to the most difficult combinations. 

While the beginners play merely the Thema, the more advanced pupils 
practice variations more or less difficult. It might be supposed that the 
confusion arising from this method would render it impossible for the 
master to detect the faults of his pupils, but as all who practice the same 
lesson are ranged close to each other, the master when near them is capa- 
ble of judging of their performance without being disturbed by those who 
are playing other lessons. He occasionally orders one half or all the scholars 
to stop, while he directs his attention to each individual. For beginners 
he employs his Chiroplast,* by which the children, even in their earliest 


* The several ingenious contrivances to which the learned appellation of Chiroplast is given, are, 
The Gamut Board, The Position Frame, The Finger Guides and The Wrist Guides. The “Gamut 
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lessons, acquire a proper position of the hand and arm. It cannot be de- 
nied that this machine is admirably adapted for the object it is intended to 
fulfil; and it of course affords vast assistance to Mr. LoGieR in superin- 
tending a number of pupils at once. It might also be advantageously em- 
ployed for learners in general ; for although at the period of giving a les- 
son, the master has the opportunity of pointing out and correcting bad ha- 
bits, yet children when abandoned to themselves, are but too apt to con- 
tract awkward positions of the hand and arm in the practice of the Piano 
Forte. 

As soon as the pupils are so far advanced as to know the notes and keys, 
the machine is removed first from one hand, and then from the other, and 
they are next taught the proper motion of the thumbs, and to run up and 
down in the different keys; these runs are performed by the pupils all at 
once, and with the strictest accuracy as to time. When a certain class is 
advanced to a new lesson and cannot all play it with equal rapidity, they 
strike only a few notes in each bar ; the difficulty, however, it may readily 
be supposed, is soon overcome, and ina short time the new lesson is play- 
ed with as much facility as the old one. 

Another advantage of Mr. Locier’s system, is, that he instructs his pu- 
pils in the principles of harmony along with the first practical lessons on 
the Piano Forte. How this is done I know not: it is a secret, which, for 
the payment of 100 guineas, he communicates tv those teachers who choose 
to adopt Mr. Locier’s system, as evinced by the progress of his pupils, is 
most astonishing. Children of from seven to ten years of age, who have 
been learning not more than four onths, solve the most difficult musical 
problems. I wrote down a tried on a tablet, and mentioned the key into 
which I wished it to be modulated, and®one of the youngest girls after a 
little reflection, noted down, first the figured bases and then the upper 
notes of the chords. J repeated this proposition in the most difficult ways 
Board” is to direct the pupil how to find the proper key for every note, and consists of an oblong board, 
which on one side has drawn upon it two staves of five lines each, one for the treble and the other for 


the bass, exhibiting the notes so written, that, when slid over that part of the Piano Forte which is im- 
mediately behind the keys, and which generally shows the maker's name, each note, with its name, 
will be exactly above its corresponding key. 

“ The Position Frame,” eonsists of two parallel wooden bars, covered lengthways over the whole 
board, so as to be before it, and admit the hands passing between them nearly as far as the wrists, by 
which means the hands can move horizontally. 

“ The Finger Guides” are two moveable brass plates with five divisions, through which the thumb 
and four fingers are introduced. The divisions correspond perpendicularly with the keys of the instru- 
ment, and may be moved and screwed fast to a brass rod, on which they are made to slide. 

“The Wrist Guide,” isa strong brass wire projecting from the finger guide, so as to confine the wrist 
in a proper position, and to prevent its being inclined outwards. . 

It would therefore appear that the Chiroplast is a muscial stock, in which the hand, and fingers are so 
confined as to preclude the possibility of faulty action or motion. 
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possible, requiring that the scholars should modulate it into the remotest 
keys, where the harmonic changes were necessary, and in no instance did 


they commit a fault. If one pupil hesitated, a second wrote down the 
notes, and her figured bass was again corrected by a third, while, at the 
same time, they pointed out to their master the fundamental bass of all the 
chords. 





Selected. 


THE INQUISITION. 


The tribunal of the Inquisition was established in 1204, by Pope Inno- 
cent IIL, a monk of the order of St. Benedict, for the purpose of persecu- 
ting heretics, but most especially the Albigenses. 1 pointedly advert to this 
Pope, being a regular priest; though | shall afterwards notice that it was 
others who most promoicd this establishment, as this accords with my ob- 
ject in view. ‘The criminal code of this institution is founded on the laws 
of the Decretals, which, respecting crimes of heresy, are peculiar in them- 
selves. In the course of time the cognizance of other crimes was added 
to it, in consequence of their being supposed to have some affinity with, 
or bearing suspicion of, heresy: such as heretical blasphemy, witchcraft, 
belief in omens, confessions! seduction, and even polygamy and sodomy. 
It also vindicates the injuries done to its dependants, as well as any at- 
tempts against the free use of its jurisdiction, which, besides being privileged, 
is, at the same time, spiritual and temporal, as being delegated jointly from 
the sovereign pontiff and the king. It likewise promotes, by means of ci- 
vil process, and formerly by ec@esiastical censures, the seizure of prop- 
erty confiscated by itself; and delivers over condemned and excommuni- 
cated culprits to the secular magistrate, in order that he may execute 
upon them the sentence of death, prescribed by the law, when they have 
been pronounced contumacious, or have relapsed a second time. 

Under this plan the Inquisition was established in Thoulouse, in 1229, 
where it was first given in charge to the monks of the Cistercian order, 
and afterwards, in 1233, to the Dominicans. Innocent IV. extended it to 
all Italy except Naples, where its introduction was always opposed. In 
Italy and even in Rome itself, it soon declined, till in 1545, it was restored 
by Paul HI., who created the Congregation of the Inquisition composed of 
Cardinals presided by the Pope. In the same year, (1293) it was brought 
from Thoulouse io Spain, by Dominican Raymond of Penafort; but did 
not go out of the kingdom of Aragon, till after its union with that of Cas- 
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tile, when in the year 1480, it was established in Seville by their Catho- 
lic Majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella, under an authority from Sixtus IV., 
of the Franciscan order. Fathers John de San Martin and Michael Moril- 
lo, both Dominicans, were named the first inquisitors; and in 1483, fath- 
er Thomas de 'Torquemada, confessor to the queen and prior of the con- 
vent of Santa Cruz de Segovia, also of the same order, was made inquisi- 
tor general. Jt was he who, in an assembly convened for that purpose 
formed the inquisitorial regulations, which are yet in force, but with some 
variations. Portugal adopted it in 1536, not through the intrigues of a 
false Nuncio, as is generally believed, but at the request of John III, and 
by grant of Clement VII. It was admitted into Venice, though under 
certain limitations, in 1239, and afterwards extended to Germany and oth- 
er European states; and latterly, in 1571, Philip II. introduced it into 
America. At present, it only exists in the monarchies of Spain and Portugal ; 
and indeed in the Jatter it may be considered as almost abolished, since 
the reform it underwent in 1774, during the ministry of the Marquis de 
Pombal. 

This institution has a council established at court, under the title of Su- 
preme and General Inquisition, and the other provincial tribunals are de- 
pendent on this council. This is composed of a president, the Inquisitor 


General of Spain and the Indies, who is generally a bishop or archbishop, 


and of eight ecclesiastical counsellors as members, six belonging to the se- 
cular clergy, of whom the youngest officiates as fiscal-proctor in behalf 
of the bench. Of the other two, one is always a Dominican, according to 
privilege granted to that order by Philip III.; and the other is chosen by 
turns out of the other religious orders, as regulated by Charles III. Be- 
sides the above, two counsellors of Castile attend when they are called, 
which is only in cases purely civil. Its officers and subalterns area fiscal- 
proctor; two secretaries; two, and sometimes three, reporters; a treas- 
urer, usually called receiver; an accomptant; one chief, and two inferior 
bailiffs; and also several t!:cologians called qualificators, who decide on 
matters of faith, and examine all doctrines and propositions. The pro- 
vincial tribunals have three and sometimes four inquisitors of the secular 
clergy ; one proctor, who is always the youngest of the above ; three or 
four secretaries‘of the chamber of secresy ; another for sequestrations and 
all civil matters ; a receiver or treasurer; one accomptant; one chief bai- 
liff; and two inferior ones; together with other dependents called com- 
missaries and familiars, who, scattered throughout the district of each of 
the tribunals, serve to fulfil their orders. They have also qualificators, 
similar to those described as belonging to the supreme council, as well as 
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counsellors, who are lawyers, and are consulted on points of law; how- 
ever, at present, these only are on the establishments of America, and are ge- 
nerally members of the Audiencias or high courts of justice in that country. 

Of these tribunals there are sixteen in Spain, viz. the territorial one of 
Madrid, also called that of the court; one in Seville, Teledo, Cordova, 
Zaragoza, Barcelona, Valencia, Santiago, Murcia, Valladolid, Cuenga, Gra- 
nada, Llerens, Logrono, Majorca, and the Canary Islands. In America 
there are three, viz. in Mexico, Lima and Carthagenia. 

The Inquisitor General is named by the King, and confirmed by the 
Pope; but the simple approbation of his Majesty is sufficient to confer 
the dignity of counsellor or member of the supreme council ; and the in- 
quisitors themselves, without any previous consultation, elect their own of- 
ficers and other dependents. The diocesan bishop also sends his coad- 
jutor, or some other ecclesiastic,to the tribunal within his district, as his own 
representative, who acts in the quality of associate judge, jointly with those 
named by the Inquisitor General.* Such, in substance, is the origin and 
form of the establishment we are about to consider, under the various 


heads pointed out. 





PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS. 


Marrimony—Opinions of three celebrated Ladies on it.—Mrs. E. 
Montagu says, in her letters—*“I can define matrimonial happiness only, 
like wit, by negatives. Tis not kissing, that’s too sweet ; ’tis not scold- 
ing, that’s too sour, ’tis not raillery, that’s too bitter; nor is it a continual 
shuttlecock of reply, for that’s too tart. I hardly know how to season it 
exactly to my taste; but [ would not have it tart, nor mawkishly sweet. I 
should not like to live entirely on metheglin or verjuice.”—* Could that 
kind of love,” says Mrs. Thrale, “be kept alive through the marriage es- 
tate, which makes the charm of a single one, the sovereign good would no 
longer be sought for; in the union of two faithful lovers it would be found. 
But as this is impossible, we must preserve it as long, and supply it as hap- 
pily as we can.”—“ Hope not,” says Madame de Maintenon to the Prin- 
cess of Savoy, on the eve of her marriage with the Duke of Burgundy, 


—— 

*For the historical facts of the above, vide Luis Paramo, De Origine 8. Inquisit. lib. ii. tit. ii. cap. 8, 
n. 2.—Sousa, De Orig. Inquisit. Lusit.—Juan de Solorzano, Politica Indiana, tom. ii. lib. iv. cap. xxiv.— 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, Discorse dell’ Origine, Forma, Leggi ed Uso dell’ Officio della Inquisizione nella cit- 
tae Dominio di Venezia.—Fleury, Hist. Eccles, liv. vii. n. 54; aud Don Juan Antonio Liorente, Anales 


de la Inquisicion, tom. i. cap. ii. n. 25 and 69. 
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“for perfect happiness ; there is nosuch thing on earth. Be neither vexed 
nor ashamed to depend on your husband ; let him be your deafegt friend, 
your only confident; hope not for constant harmony in the marriage state. 
Hope not for a full return of tenderness ; men are tyrants, who would be 
free themselves, and have us confined. Pray God keep you from jealousy. 
The affections of a husband are never to be regained by complaints or re- 


proaches.” 


Goop TeetH.—Among the most interesting, the most useful, and most 
ornamental departments of our frame, are the Teeth. The beneficent 
author of nature has kindly provided them not only to enable us to mase 
ticate our food, but also to modulate the voice, and to convey a graceful 
and animated expression of the face. A mouth, perfect in Teeth, is like 
an opulent city, surrounded by strong walls and lofty towers, which serve 
both for ornament and protection ; or, like a superb Temple, richly stored 
with valuable furniture, and elegantly replete with every accommodation 
and enjoyment. In regard to their essential importance, we ought always 
to remember, that when they are lost, we cannot effectually prepare our 
food, which does not, therefore, prove renovating and nourishing in the 
degree that is required, the breath becomes offensive and corrupt, the 
voice is rendered defective and disagreeable, and much of the most noble 
grace of harmonious elocution is destroyed. The elegant Lord Chester- 
field declared, that handsome teeth are among the best recommendations 
in the common intercourse of society. The noble Lord Byron had fine 
teeth, and so exceedingly solicitous for their preservation, that he used to 
repose with a folded napkin between them, so that he should not grind, or 
disfigure them in his sleep. 

A pure and healthy mouth, ornamented by regular and perfect Teeth, is 
at once a peculiar luxury and inestimable blessing. Their premature de- 
cay, and untimely loss, is an evil much to be lamented. The eminent, 
and approved philosopher Paley, in celebrating the “ divine benevolence,” 
says, “The world abounds with contrivances, and all are directed to be- 
neficial purposes. Evil no doubt exists, but it is never the object of con- 
tinuance. Teeth are contrived to eat with, not to ache,” &c. &c. Of all 
the various contrivances which the ingenuity or philanthrophy of man has 
devised for the melioration of humanity, there is none of a more amiable 
and beneficent character than the art of healing the diseases of the Teeth. 
This happy faculty, together with the formation of artificial ones, consti- 
tutes the science of dentistry. It is worthy of remembrance, that the 
greatest excellence of the dental calling, consists in performing those 
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timely and salutary operations which are (with few exceptions) so perfect- 
ly effectual in arresting the decay, and preventing the loss of the natural 
Teeth. That this is practicable, there is nothing more certain, or more 
true. BALDWIN. 


The List of Tributes, hitherto paid by different Governments to the 
Dey of Algiers.—Naples and Sicily paid an annual tribute of twenty-four 
thousand Spanish dollars. Tuscany by treaty of 1823 was exempt of tri- 
bute, but made Consular presents of twenty-five thousand dollars. Sardinia 
is indebted to the moderation of England for her freedom from tribute, 
but she has paid considerable sums at every change of Consuls.—Portu- 
gal concluded a treaty similar to that of Naples. Spain was subject to no 
tribute, but made presents at every change of Consuls. Austria, through 
the medium of the Porte, was exempt from tributes and presents. Eng- 
land made a present at every change of Consuls. The United States 
adopted the same arrangement as Envland. Hanover and Bremen, un- 
der the protection of England, obtained. the same condition; but their 
Consuls paid large sums on arriving at Algiers. Sweden and Denmark 
paid annually a tribute of warlike ammunitions and naval stores to the va- 
lue of about four thousand piasters. Besides this, these States gave, on 
the renewal of the treaties every ten years, presents to the amount of ten 
thousand dollars ; and their Consuls, on entering on their functions, made 
presents to the Dey. 





Gigantic Frower.—The most important discovery throughout our 
journey was made at Sumatra, it was a gigantic flower, of which 1 ean hard- 
ly attempt to give you any thing like a just description. It measured across 
from the petals, rather more than a yard—the nectarium was nine inches 
wide, and as deep, and estimated to contain a gallon and a half of water— 
and the weight of the whole flower, fifteen pounds! The Sumatran name 
of this extraordinary production is Petimun Sikinhili, or Devil’s Siri [bee- 
tle] box. Itis a native of the forest. This gigantic flower is parasite on 
the lower stems and roots of the Cissus Augustifglia of Box, and of a deep 
dusky red. The flower, when fully expanded, is, in point of size, the 
wonder of the vegetable kingdom ; the breadth across from the top of the 
one petal to that of the other, is three feet. The cup may be estimated 
capable of containing twelve pints ; its inside is of an intense purple, and 
more or less densely yellow, with soft flexible spines of the same colour. 
The fruit never bursts, but the whole plant gradually rots away, and the 
seeds mix with the putrid mass. 
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